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A New Challenge in Education 


By Joun J. LEE 


The Basis of Our Challenge 
HE deaf or hard-of-hearing child 


presents a new challenge to his 
teachers and to those responsible 

for his education today. That steady and 
consistent progress has been made since 
Gallaudet established the first American 
school for the deaf in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, all will agree. But progress does 
not usually move forward at an even 
pace. When new knowledge is discov- 
ered and put into use progress quickens 
its pace. Likewise when some forceful 
personality makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the field, progress marches ahead 
and hastens its tempo. Both Gallaudet 
and Bell made such notable contributions. 
Leaders in the education of the deaf be- 
lieve that the when 
great gains are again being made. We 
have been living in an age of unprece- 
dentedly rapid change during the last 
twenty years. This time 
nity for progress may not come so di- 
rectly from the discovery or invention 
of one individual from the force of 
one great personality. Instead we have 
the material gains which have been test- 
ed and proved by scores of able persons 
who have devoted themselves to the edu- 
cation of deaf children during a genera- 
tion. We should note the and 
the significance of their contributions. 
Such an observation is necessary in order 
to comprehend the importance of our 
challenge. It is still more important that 
we make this observation order that 


is. here now 


time 


our opportu- 


or 


nature 


in 
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we can make the most of our opportuni- 
ties for progress in the present and in 
the immediate future. 


Our Obligation to Make the Most of 
These Opportunities 


Educational and social “lags” seem 
to be the perpetual punishment visited 
upon every age and generation. These 
“lags” arise out of the fact that we have 
but do not use the knowledge and the 
means for curing our ills or improving 
our condition. When there such a 
delay between the discovery and the use 
of knowledge people remain unnecessarily 
ii! and unnecessarily underprivileged. 

As teachers of deaf and of hard-of- 
hearing children, it is our obligation to 
take and to use the refinements of new 
knowledge and procedures which lead- 
ers in the professions have tested and 
We must put these con- 
both more extensive and 
more intensive use. 

If we fail to meet this obligation we 
will see in the future a lag in the edu- 
cation of the deaf and the hard-of-hear- 
ing. And society will pay dearly for 
such a lag. The deaf and the hard of 
hearing will pay most dearly, for their 
lives will be unnecessarily blasted and 
made unhappy through their reduced in- 
dividual and social competence. Their 
families will pay next most dearly, for 
they will have to live most immediately 
with their unhappy and unnecessarily de- 
pendent members, and will have to as- 


is 


proved for us. 


tributions into 
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sume the major responsibility for pro- 
viding for them. Finally, no member of 
society can escape sharing such an un- 
necessary burden, for it is now an es- 
tablished part of our American system 
that society must share with and _pro- 
vide for those who cannot provide for 
themselves. Every deaf or hard-of-hear- 
ing child who is inadequately educated 
today to live with competence in the fu- 
ture will be dependent upon someone, 
or upon all of us. 

Professionally, then, we have a great 
obligation to prevent every possible “lag” 
which can possibly occur in the educa- 
tion of defective hearing children. 


Size of Task—Our First Challenge 


The White House Conference Report 
states: “There are 3,000,000 children in 
the United States with impaired hearing.””! 
In the Rainbow, Dr. Emil Amberg stated 
that there are approximately 10,000,000 
deaf or hard-of-hearing adults in the 
United States.2 While the number whom 
each teacher may instruct may be small, 
our social and our professional respon- 
sibility is great. Recent studies indicate 
that only approximately 15,000 children 
are being educated in our residential 
schools and not more than 10,000 in our 
day schools. These are the deaf and the 
severely hard of hearing. Even among 
these groups, many are not in school. 
And of the slightly hard of hearing, the 
great majority are receiving no special 
attention. May we state then, that our 
first challenge is to extend the facilities 
that are needed to provide for all of the 
children who need instruction. 


Individual Differences and Double 
Disabilities—Our Second Challenge 


After calling attention to our first need, 
for extending our educational facilities to 
provide for all of the children who have 
defective hearing—we should come next 
to our problem as it relates to each 
child who needs special instruction. 





‘White House Conference Report, Sec. III, ‘‘Edu- 
eation and Training,” p. 5. 


“Amberg, Rainbow, February, 1938, p. 2. 
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A notable advance in all areas of edu- 
cation has come during the last two 
decades through clinical and_ research 
laboratories and through the science of 
psychology. These studies have thrown 
new light on the nature and extent of 
individual differences. In the same way 
that psychological research and clinical 
examination have revealed mental differ- 
ences, the medical clinics and the em- 
phasis given to health education and to 
nutrition have revealed physical growth 
in a new light. 

We now conceive that the function of 
education as it pertains to the individual 
is to promote “growth.” By growth we 
mean growth in all its phases—educa- 
tional, physical, mental and social. 

The result which we hope to achieve 
for the individual is his personal happi- 
ness growing out of his individual and 
his social competence, and through his 
ability to be a truly capable and self- 
supporting citizen. 

Socially we define the function of edu- 
cation in these terms—“To prepare the 
individual to live in society with the 
maximum of competence and with the 
minimum of friction.” 

But these concepts involve infinite and 
complex problems for the deaf. We 
know that we cannot teach all so-called 
normal children alike because of the 
great variations in their physical, mental, 
emotional and_ social characteristics. 
Studies show that the range of indi- 
vidual differences for deaf and for hard- 
of-hearing children is much greater than 
for normal children. 


Need for Diagnosis of Hearing Loss 


Children who have defective hearing 
are not even alike with respect to their 
loss of hearing. Audiometric tests show 
that hearing loss falls into all sorts of 
numerous different patterns. From these 
extreme variations in hearing loss arises 
first the necessity of being able to make 
expert diagnosis of the extent and of 
the character of hearing loss at a new 
professional and scientific level. For com- 
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plete diagnosis must precede scientific 
remedial work. 


Need for Diagnosis of Intelligence 


These same children present all pos- 
sible conditions and characteristics with 
respect to intelligence which we may say 
is their “ability to learn.” Instead of 
the testing of intelligence being consid- 
ered now primarily on the basis of de- 
termining an I1.Q. or a general index of 
mental ability, there is a marked trend 
under way to measure intelligence on the 
basis of “mental functions.” There is in- 
creasing evidence to show that intelli- 
gence is a composite of mental functions 
such as abilities for “visual imagery,” 
“auditory imagery,” “reasoning,” “mo- 
tor speed,” “motor skill,” etc. 

Such discoveries as those just cited 
with respect to mental functions compel a 
revaluation and for many children they 
will compel a revamping of our teach- 
ing methods. The child with defective 
hearing is naturally blocked with respect 
to auditory imagery. He may have natu- 
ral ability for auditory imagery and for 
auditory learning at a high level, but if he 
cannot hear he cannot use and he proba- 
bly will not have developed this ability 
up to the level of his potentiality. 


We have been devising our teaching 
methods to compensate for loss of hear- 
ing by using the visual method. This 
in general is excellent practice. But on 
the basis of known variations in mental 
functions some children are more limited 
in their ability to learn by forming visual 
images than by any other method. For 
such children it is obvious that we would 
be teaching them in the way that is the 
hardest way possible for them to learn. 

We therefore define as a second need, 
expert diagnostic service from clinical 
psychologists in determining the nature 
of intelligence for each child. After this 
diagnosis has been obtained we must de- 
velop and we must have command of 
teaching methods which will enable us 
to teach each child in relation to his 
mental abilities and in the way that he 
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can learn best. The day is past when 
we can or should attempt to teach every 
child the same things or to teach all of 
them in the same way. Professionally 
the march of progress has passed or 
should have passed that stage. 


Multiple Handicaps 


Studies show that children who have 
defective hearing also have more than 
their share of other physical handicaps. 
We now know that the diseases which 
have caused deafness as a major handi- 
cap have often left their mark in pro- 
ducing other handicaps. 

Teachers of children who have de- 
fective hearing must of necessity be pre- 
pared to adapt their instructional pro- 
cedures to the nature and extent of hear- 
ing loss involved. These procedures in- 
velve lip-reading for both the deaf and 
the hard-of-hearing. For the congenitally 
deaf and for those who became deaf 
before language was developed the teach- 
er must laboriously and painstakingly de- 
velop speech and language. But a sig- 
nificant recent development for the se- 
verely hard-of-hearing child is the “acous- 
tic method,” using hearing aids to amplify 
speech and sound. We now know that 
these devices can be used for a large 
percentage of the children who were 
formerly taught by the older established 
methods. The use of acoustic aids re- 
quires new methods of teaching, for new 
principles of learning are involved for 
a considerable number of our so-called 
deaf children. 

Teachers not only must have command 
of those techniques for adapting instruc- 
tion to individual difference in hearing 
loss; but they must also meet the chal- 
lenge growing out of other physical han- 
dicaps. The major handicap may be 
loss of hearing; but where the child suf- 
fers from loss of vision; the teacher must 
know and be able to use sight-saving 
methods as well. Similarly, for the child 
who has heart disability or who is under- 
ncurished the teacher must be able to 


(Continued on page 309) 
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State Assistance 


In What Form Can It Best Be Given? 


Introduction 


OME time ago the superintendent of 

a school for the deaf in a foreign 

country, whose work deals with per- 

sons having all degrees of hearing impair- 
ment, wrote to the Volta Bureau to ask for 
advice on the following question: 

In what form can state assistance 
best be given (1) to deaf workers, 
(2) to deaf persons incapable of work 
because of some additional handicap? 
Answers to this question which would 

be applicable in one section of the United 
States might not be at all adaptable for 
another section, and certainly would not 
necessarily be helpful in another country. 
Nevertheless, it seemed opportune to have 
the subject discussed in the VoLta Re- 
view from several different viewpoints, 
and we invited the following residents of 
the State of New York to consider it as it 
applied to that vicinity. We present the 
comments with thanks to the contributors, 
and with the hope that the symposium 
may prove serviceable in many parts of 
our own and other lands. 
—EpitTor. 


AS A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
SEES IT 


By Victor O. SKYBERG 


There is urgent need for constructive 
action on behalf of the handicapped of 
this country today. This is true of the 
deaf even though the deaf worker of 
America has established and maintained 
an enviable record as an independent and 
self-supporting member of the community. 
It would be just as unfair to judge un- 
employment among the deaf and its con- 
sequent appeal, among others, for aid un- 
der the unfortunate economic conditions 
of today as it would be to judge the nor- 
mal worker under abnormal conditions. 


If State or Federal benefits for the un. 
employed are to continue, most certainly 
the deaf worker should share therein. Let 
us hope that this condition will be one of 
short duration and that an invigorating 
upturn Of business and individual life will 
restore normal conditions of employment. 

Assuming that there is a demand for 
skilled workers and active competition for 
jobs, the question is—what can best be 
done to assist the deaf worker in securing 
and holding employment? 

In New York State there is no state 
service for the deaf. Four years ago the 
Superintendents of three New York 
Schools, the New York School for the 
Deaf, the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
and St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, with 
the cooperation of interested members of 
their Boards of Directors, 
formed an emploviment committee and en- 
the services of an employment 


respective 


gaged 
officer. 

The employment officer provides a spe- 
cial employment service for the deaf which 
functions in cooperation with the New 
York State Employment Service. Offices 
are in the New York State Employment 
Service and the employment officer acts as 
a liaison person between the schools for 
the deaf and the interviewers in the New 
York State Employment Service. Special 
problems regarding employment, voca- 
tional training, and work adjustment of 
deaf applicants are referred to the place- 
ment officer for the deaf for advice and 
adjustment. 

It is definitely agreed that assistance to 
deaf persons looking for work should be 
given. An employment service which 
would have a close relationship to schools 
for the deaf and existing State or Federal 
employment services would do much to 
aid deaf persons in need of employment. 
This service should be organized to meet 
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the special needs of the deaf in order to 
be of any real value. 


I believe that the problem of the deaf 
person incapable of securing and holding 
employment under normal conditions be- 
cause of additional handicaps should be 
met by the provision of sheltered employ- 
ment in special factory groups or in shel- 
tered workshops. In these cases it appears 
that the real problem is the presence of 
an additional handicap in the nature of 
mental or personality deficiencies rather 
than additional physical handicaps, though 
a few of these would exist. 


The Conference of Superintendents of 
Residential Schools for the Deaf of New 
York have submitted a memorandum to 
the Temporary State Commission to Study 
Facilities for Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Children, suggesting that the State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene consider the 
question of establishing special classes 
with especially trained teachers in mental 
hygiene centers with organized sheltered 
workshop centers for these special groups 
upon leaving school. This may be inade- 
quate, but from it some possible solution 
may be derived. 


The definitely mentally handicapped 
deaf should be given custodial care in an 
existing mental hygiene center under the 
immediate care of hearing persons quali- 


fied to work with the deaf. 


All schools admit that a problem ex- 
ists in this area and we feel it no longer 
should be permitted to continue without 
a most serious effort to organize for its 
solution. The number of persons involved 
is not great but they are a partially or 
totally dependent group of persons and 
deserve the opportunity to be occupied in 
some constructive activity or be adequate- 
ly cared for. 


Our approach to the whole problem is 
through normal channels as far as it is 
possible; granting that there be pro- 
vided specially trained, sympathetic and 
understanding assistance necessitated by 
the handicap involved. 
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AS AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
DEAF SEES IT 


By Marcus L. KENNER 


The query, “In what form can State 
assistance best be given to deaf workers?” 
might 
among the uninitiated that the deaf, as a 
class, are different and perennially in need 
of help. As a matter of fact, such is not 
the case; an individual auditorially han- 
dicapped is not necessarily so mentally 
and industrially. Still, while the loss of 
hearing does not incapacitate one from 


possibly create a presumption 


working, it often does prove a_ barrier 
to obtaining work. For there will ever 
be with us the hearing person, well trained 
and preferred at all times, all things being 
equal. 

It is my belief that the general disin- 
clination of industry to recognize the ex- 
istence of the deaf and deafened and give 
them positions for which they are quali- 
fied is due chiefly to its failure to know 
and understand them and their capabili- 
ties. This is particularly true when the 
State itself is setting a lamentable example 


by excluding them from its employ 
though, paradoxically, preparing them 


educationally and vocationally. 

In the interest of the common good, 
no less than of common justice, State and 
Federal agencies should make certain the 
allocation of a fair proportion of public 
positions to the handicapped, as is done 
in the case of War veterans. 

Above all, I would urge the establish- 
ment of a Division for the Deaf in the 
State Department of Labor, with branches 
in large cities. The functions of such a 
Division would be manifold. Besides se- 
curing employment, collecting and tabu- 
lating necessary statistics, removing mis- 
conceptions about the working ability 
of the deaf, clarifying liability and com- 
pensation laws, it would also serve to 
emphasize that the deaf are much like 
other people in all respects. It would 
more than justify its existence in bridg- 
ing the present chasm and fostering a bet- 
ter understanding between the deaf and 
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employers at large. Functioning as a 
sort of “clearing house,” it could also 
embrace welfare and vocational advise- 
ment in all its aspects. This is no uncer- 
tain experiment. Tried and proved suc- 
cessful in Minnesota and North Carolina, 
it has also recently been established in 
Michigan and Pennsylvania. Why should 
other States lag behind in adopting such 
progressive legislation? 

The State could, through such = an 
agency, suggest to employers that they 
rehire handicapped workers on an equal 
basis with others in the ordinary course 
of expansion. Also, to accord a fair dis- 
tribution of opportunity to work, a cam- 
paign of education or remedial legisla- 
tion requesting employers to hire a suit- 
able proportion of handicapped workers 
might possibly be in order. 

As a corollary to the above, the State 
should provide means for more extended 
training in vocational courses, with com- 
petent instructors and adequate facilities, 
so that the deaf (or those otherwise han- 
dicapped) may be properly trained in ob- 
taining and holding positions. Since a 
State appropriation for such purpose 
would be matched by Federal grants, there 
is no reason why action should be long de- 
ferred. 

The State also could assist by granting 
recognition of the rights of qualified 
deaf civil service applicants, who are 
practically barred from appointment even 
though they are admitted to competitive 
examinations. Surely, this could be 
handled with a decent regard for humanity 
and for efficiency in government service. 

Finally, we come to the problem of 
assistance to “deaf persons incapable of 
work because of some additional handi- 
cap.” While “vocational rehabilitation” 
has never been a serious problem with 
the deaf in general because they have 
heen educated in special schools, there is 
an unfortunate group who, even before the 
depression, were not readily employable. 
I refer to those who, besides being deaf, 
are also orthopedic, cardiac, tubercular, 


or with poor vision. After nearly nine 
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years of business depression some have 
become behaviour problems due to dis- 
content and emotional instability. They 
cannol even compete with the “average 
deaf” in any industrial undertaking and 
are thus doubly handicapped. For this 
special group sheltered workshops are 
certainly an absolute necessity. 

On behalf of the National Association 
of the Deaf, I broached this subject a 
year ago to Mr. John A. Kratz, Chief of 
the Federal Rehabilitation Service, and 
Mr. M. M. Walter, President of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association, both of 
whom expressed themselves in favorable 
terms in the matter. The State can and 
properly should take immediate steps in 
urging Federal expansion of sheltered 
workshops with a flexible policy towards 
the deaf who are not likely to obtain em- 
ployment even under favorable business 
conditions. Changes in the Social Se- 
curity Act should also be made with a 
view to including a separate grant to 
this neglected portion of the deaf. 

We who are bereft of hearing ask only 
equality of industrial opportunity. In 
this, it seems to me, the State could and 
should assist to a considerable extent, 
just as it is admirably doing along edu- 
cational lines. 


AS AN ORGANIZATION OF THE 
HARD OF HEARING SEES IT 


By Epitrn S. Katz 


In May, 1937, Governor Lehman, of 
New York, appointed the Temporary State 
Commission to examine, report upon and 
recommend measures to improve _ the 
facilities for the care of hard of hearing 
and deaf children and children liable to 
become deaf. When the commission sub- 
mitted a report of its findings to the Gov- 
ernor in March, 1938, it recommended 
that it be continued for another year and 
that the scope of the investigation be ex- 
tended to include the problems of adults 
handicapped in hearing. This extension 
was granted by the legislature before its 
adjournment on March 18th and it may 
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be assumed that the extension bill will be 
signed by the Governor. A discussion as 
to what these adult problems are and 
what the State can do to alleviate them 
is therefore timely. 

As a social worker, engaged for the 
past ten years in giving vocational guid- 
ance to the hard of hearing and seeking 
employment for them, my conclusions in 
regard to their economic and social prob- 
lems are the result of experience with 
hundreds of men and women of every 
age, from all walks of life and with 
various degrees of hearing impairment. 
They are also the result of contact with 
employers in almost vocational 
field, from the professional down to un- 
skilled labor. They indicate conclusively 
that the economic and social betterment 
of the hard of hearing will not be re- 
alized until the state fulfills its obliga- 
tion toward them. 


every 


The State of New York has made some 
attempt in the past to bring about the 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing 
adult. The Federal Vocational Train- 
ing Program which followed the World 
War paved the way for state legislation 
to provide training for the civilian dis- 
abled. New York was one of the first 
states to establish a rehabilitation bureau 
and to include in its scope all physical 
disabilities which cause a vocational han- 
dicap. Since the establishment of that 
bureau in 1921 hundreds of hard of 
hearing persons have received training 
in many different vocations and are lead- 
ing happy and useful lives. Without 
this help they might have been thrown 
into the economic discard, an additional 
burden to the taxpayers. 

It takes no stretch of the imagination 
to realize how many more successful vo- 
cational adjustments might have been 
made had the state developed more and 
better rehabilitation opportunities. First 
of all there has always been a lack of 
proper training facilities. This has been 
especially true during the depression years 
when the vocational classes have been 
too large to be practicable for a student 
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with defective hearing. In most cases 
training on the job would have attained 
better results with less expenditure of 
time and money. It is true that industry 
gives little opportunity for apprentice- 
ship training in its present set-up, but 
it would seem that some plan of co- 
operation could be worked out. The 
Federal Commission on Apprenticeship 
Training is assisting some of the states 
to formulate such a program, although as 
yet not for any special group. Why can- 
not New York State begin its program 
with the hearing handicapped? 

Pending the time when our dream of 
individualized training comes true, the 
state could make class training or in- 
struction much more effective by provid- 
ing group hearing equipment. Where this 
is not practical individual hearing aids 
should always be provided as necessary 
training equipment. In cases of sudden 
total loss of hearing lip reading instruc- 
tion must be given as pre-vocational train- 
ing. At the present time it is given 
only when a complete plan of training 
has been worked out—thus denying the 
individual the psychological help he needs 
and without which he cannot be helped 
to plow his own way through to a voca- 
tional objective. 

In addition to facilities for training 
and equipping the individual with the 
proper means to receive it, the state is 
faced with another obligation—mainte- 
nance for those without financial sup- 
port. “A soldier worried is a_ soldier 
lost,” was a slogan coined by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross during the World War. “A 
trainee worried is a trainee lost” should 
be the State’s slogan in its war on 
economic waste resulting from physical 
disability. An amendment to the Social 
Security Act with respect to vocational 
rehabilitation has been introduced by 
Senator LaFollette. It calls for an allo- 
cation of funds for maintenance purposes. 
Why should New York State, the leader 
in social legislation, wait for federal 
action? 

With better trained and equipped work- 
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ers, the employment problems of the hard 
of hearing will diminish, but there will 
always be the need for special placement 
bureaus located in the large industrial 
centers and in strategic points in rural 
areas. These bureaus should be main- 
tained by the State Employment Service. 
They should be manned by workers who 
are experts in placement of the hard of 
hearing. Only such workers can have 
an intimate knowledge of the handicap 
itself and understand its relation to the 
economic and social life of the indi- 
vidual. Then, too, such knowledge is 
needed in order to be able to interpret 
the handicap to the employing public and 
secure its understanding and cooperation. 

There is also the matter of civil 
service positions over which the state has 
Many of our people are barred 
from examinations no matter how well 
qualified and experienced they may be 
or how well they have overcome their 
handicap. A more liberal and just policy 
on the part of the state might do much 
to bring about reforms in the municipal 
and federal commissions. To prove the 
need of such reform, I quote from two 
letters I received last year in regard to 
a young man with a moderate loss of 
hearing and whose qualifications were un- 
questionable. The first is from a commis- 
sion by which he was barred as a clerk— 
although his average for two examina- 
tions was 96 per cent. “The Commission 
has certain medical and physical stand- 
ards. These are qualifying. When a per- 
son’s hearing is in such condition that 
the doctor determines he is not qualified 
then he is marked ‘not qualified, medi- 
cal, and is out. I am sorry, but the 
rules and regulations have the force and 
effect of law, and the Commission is try- 
ing to live up to the law and observe it as 
it relates to its work.” The following is 
from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission: “With resvect to your inquiry 
regarding positions for which normal 
hearing is not a definite physical require- 
ment you are advised that the physical 
requirements for 


control. 


examinations are as 
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a general rule fully explained in the an- 
nouncement of the examination. Prac. 
tically all positions in the federal service 
require that the appointee be able to 
hear ordinary conversation at a distance 
of twelve feet.” In the same letter I was 
told that the young man’s eligibility for 
substitute carrier in the post office “has 
been suspended until such time as he is 
able to meet the physical requirements 
in respect to hearing.” I am glad to be 
able to add that this young man will 
never have to meet those requirements, 
as he now has a good position with an 
employer who realized that his many 
assets far offset his one liability. 

Then there are the Workmen's Com. 
which often militate 
against our reople. They should be so 
clearly defined as to make it impossible 
for an employer to use them as an alibi 
for not hiring hard of hearing workers. 
The present laws are also inadequate, in- 
asmuch as they make no provision for per- 
manent partial loss of hearing in both 
ears. The law should be amended to 
include this condition, as a partial loss 
in both ears is more handicapping than 
a complete loss of hearing in one ear, 
for which the law provides. The _pres- 
ent law covering “complete loss of hear- 
ing” is now interpreted as no measurable 
hearing. The law should be so defined 
that complete loss of hearing should mean 
ho usable hearing. 

While discussing the state’s obligation 
to the hard of hearing worker of today, 
my thoughts have reverted time and time 
again to the workers of the future, those 
thousands of boys and girls in the ele- 
mentary and high schools throughout the 
State for whom proper education and 
vocational training is yet to be provided. 
They must be spared the adult tragedies 
which fell to the lot of the hearing-handi- 
capped of the past and present. They 
will be spared these tragedies if the State 
provides real training and placement fa- 
cilities and if it enacts legislation which 
will apply to rather than discriminate 
against the hard of hearing. 


pensation Laws 
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The Summer Meeting in Detroit 


Program Progress 


HE program for the Summer Meet- 

ing of the American Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. Acceptances from speakers, reserva- 
tions from exhibitors, and _ inquiries 
for accommodations were being received 
in encouraging numbers at the time these 
lines were written. Twenty-five or more 
demonstrations of modern teaching meth- 
ods had been arranged for the early morn- 
ing hours of June 28, 29, 30, and July 1, 
with children from the Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf as subjects. 

The final roster of speakers is not yet 
available, but the following names are 
sufficient to assure the value of the pro- 
gram to all those in attendance: Dr. Frank 
H. Reiter, Principal of the Clarke School; 
Mr. C. D. O'Connor, Superintendent of the 
Lexington School; Miss Catherine Ford, 
Directress of Professional Training, On- 
tario School; Miss Amelia De Motte, Su- 
pervising Teacher, Illinois School; Mr. 
W. J. Finch, Principal, Michigan School; 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Association; Miss 
Lulu M. Bruce, Supervising Teacher, Ken- 
tucky School; Miss Ruth Paxson, Head 
Teacher, East Cleveland Day School; Miss 
Mildred Groht, 
Academic Principal, 
Lexington School; 
Miss Mary E. Num- 
bers, Teacher in 
Charge, Clarke 
School: Miss Kate 
Alcorn, Maine 
School; the Rever- 
end Frederick Sei- 
denburg, S.J. well 
known sociologist; 
Dr. John H. Muys- 
kens, Professor of 


Phonetics, Univer- 





MISS ALCORN, OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

FACULTY, DEMONSTRATING SPEECH ‘!NTER- 

PRETATION THROUGH VIBRATION, WITH A 
LITTLE PUPIL 


versity of Michigan; Dr. Mary I. Rasey, 
College of Education, Wayne University; 
Dr. George Kopp, Director of Speech 
Clinic, Wayne University; Miss Betty C. 
Wright, Executive Director, American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing. 
Exhibits 

A special feature of this meeting will 
be the exhibits of teaching equipment. 
Delegates will no doubt be surprised to 
find so large an assortment of educational 
books and other teaching materials. As 
an unusual service to its membeis, the 
Association has secured from several lead- 
ing schools for the deaf lists of publica- 
tions from the general field of education 
that have been found suitable for use 
with deaf children. These, and other re- 
cent editions of workbooks, 
story books, and charts, will be on dis- 
play. Some of the publishers, in order 
to assure the usefulness of their materials, 
are submitting them beforehand to com- 
mittees of teachers of the deaf in the 
Clarke, Lexington, and Parker Elementary 
Schools, who have consented to assist by 
Publishers who had reserved 


textbooks, 


previewing. 
space when this notice went to press in- 
clude the Expression Company, Boston; 
Ginn and Company, 
Chicago; the Harter 
Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland; 
the l[roquois Pub- 
lishing Company, 
Syracuse; Noble 
and Noble, New 
York: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 
Chicago; the Web- 
ster Publishing 
Company, St. Louis; 
and the World Book 


Company, Chicago. 
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DETROIT DAY SCHOOL 


. 





GROUP WHO WILL DEMONSTRATE AT SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teachers will of course expect to find 
opportunities to examine up to date 
hearing aids, and they will not be disap- 
pointed. Various instruments will be seen 
in general demonstrations, and the Aurex 
Corporation, the Sonotone Corporation, 
and Trimm Excellophone Distributors have 
reserved private rooms and will provide 
experienced demonstrators. 

Visual education has come to play an 
important part in general educational pro- 
grams. It has always been prominent in 
schools for the deaf, but modern equip- 
ment has added greatly to its effectiveness. 
The first exhibitor from this field for whom 
space is being held is the Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pa. 


Summer School Notes 


Wayne University, at which the Associa- 
tion Summer School for teachers of the 
deaf is to begin immediately after the Sum- 
mer Meeting, is in the heart of the great 
industrial city of Detroit, an integral part 
of its public school system. Wayne is 
unique in that though it is one of the 
youngest among American universities, it 
already ranks fifteenth in total enrollment. 
The Detroit Day School for the deaf, where 
most of the sessions of both the Summer 
Meeting and the Summer School are to be 
held, is a distinct part of Wayne’s teacher 
training program in Special Education. 
Both of these institutions, as well as the 


Board of Directors of the Association, ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to all educators of 
the deaf to attend both school and meeting. 
Parents of deaf children will also be most 
welcome. In fact, one session of the pro- 
gram is being developed entirely around 
the relationship of home and school. 


Accommodations 


As previously announced, the Hotel 
Statler will be residential headquarters 
for the meeting, and the opening session 
will be held there on the evening of June 
27th. Rates at the Statler will be from 
$2.50 up, for single rooms; $4.50 up, for 
double rooms; and $5.00 up, for rooms 
with twin beds. 

The Hotel Webster (about twenty min- 
utes by bus from the Day School) offers 
single rooms at $1.50 and double rooms 
at $3.00. The Lee Plaza Hotel (within 
walking distance) has single rooms al 
$2.00 and double rooms at $4.00. 

For teachers who enroll for summer 
school courses, rooms are available al 
$5.00 per week and up, board and room 
at $40.00 per month and up, furnished 
apartments at $50.00 per month and up. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
commodations, Miss Catherine Gagan, will 
be glad to hear promptly from all those 
who desire help in making suitable reser- 
vations. Her address is 6045 Stanton 
Avenue, Detroit. 
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Common Sense in 


Problem Making 


OME of us teach- 
S= of handicapped 

children counted 
ourselves fortunate, re- 
cently, in being able to 
hear Dr. Guy M. Wil- 
son, of Boston Univer- 
sity, express his ideas 
concerning arithmetic 
problems. 

He said that written 
problems in arithmetic 
text books hadn’t chang- 
ed much in a hundred 
years, that problems had been devised, in 
the first place, to help people solve prob- 
lems in business, but that problem plan- 
ning, for the most part, had degenerated 
into the Fun-with-Numbers viewpoint. 


According to his theory, ten problem 
units a year are better than ten problems 
a day. The real purpose of problem units 
should be to carry people into problems 
of business. 


The average family, says Dr. Wilson, 
never sits down to figure with pencil and 
paper unless considering the purchase of 
a new car, or a new house, or life insur- 
ance, or some other real family problem. 
The average woman planning a spring 
outfit has a real personal problem. A 
young man about to get married has to do 
real planning, real thinking, to solve the 
arithmetic*problem confronting him. 


May The 
All the rainbow colors 
Show out of doors in May. 
Artist Mother Nature 
Puts on her spring display: 


Purple lilac bushes, 
Tulips’ scarlet bed, 

Pink-white apple blossoms 
Hanging overhead. 


Peach and plum and pear trees 
Are in the spring array. 

Daffodils in golden rows .. . 
The world’s a big bouquet. 


Night steals all the color, 

Leaves pale moon flowers there. 
- Then good news of May time 

Is perfume in the air. ests? 


ordinary arith- 
metic problem in the 
text book is merely dis- 
guised drill, and of no 
particular interest or 
use to the child and his 
experience. Why should 
the northern child in a 
city do problems about 
cotton picking, or yields 
of oats in lowa? Why 
should a boy in New 
York City have prob- 
lems about lumber for- 
They mean noth- 

ing to him. They are 
unrelated to his experience. 

And there are so many of them! Over 
six thousand types of these little prob- 
lems in one well known arithmetic! 

Yet, if we consider how many problems 
the average family has to work out in a 
year the number is small, and the time it 
takes to complete them is considerable. 
Try to buy a house, says Dr. Wilson, and 
see how long it takes you. Or try to take 
out life insurance, or make a budget for 
the family, and see how long it takes to 
work out a successful family budget, and 
stick to it; how hard it is. 

Large significant problem units are 
what the modern child in school needs— 
problems that are of real use to him in 
his experience. The man who is running 
his business on the rules of ten years ago 
is sunk. Yet how many teachers are giv- 
ing problems out of books made more 
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than ten—or even fifteen—years ago! 

Judgment is the keynote of spending 
money and conducting business. That is 
the purpose of problems, or should be. 

A few problem units developed with 
meaning by the children are of far more 
value than a great number of unrelated 
text book problems. 

Asked for illustrations, suggestions that 
teachers could use in classroom work, Dr. 
Wilson mentioned a doll’s directory for 
the first grade, a toy shop for the same 
grade, in which the children made real 
toys, which other children bought with 
real money. Grade 2, a grocery store. 
Grade 3, an expense book for Grade 3. 
Another Grade 3 took charge of the milk 
account. Grade 4, a school garden, buy- 
ing seeds, measuring, and so on, as well 
as planting. Grade 5, furnishing an apart- 
ment, and a class of sixteen year old girls 
in a continuation school also worked this 
out. Children worked half a year on each 
of these problem units. Any teacher, he 
believes, can develop from the experience 
of her pupils, with their cooperation, a 
problem unit that will be valuable to 
them and will continue to hold their in- 
terest and engage their learning powers 
for a whole term. 

The problem unit is an opportunity for 
thinking fundamentally. 

Dr. Wilson told of a class buying rem- 
nants at its own remnant counter, of an- 
other class planning Christmas presents. 

The children in this class lived in a 
poor neighborhood. One boy had saved 
all year, worked at odd chores, and had 
$15 to spend. He planned to buy a purse 
for his mother for $9.98 and shoes for his 
father for $2.48. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to learn the wise use of money, 
which is an essential point. 

As we listened, and remembered how 
many teachers of deaf pupils we had heard 
lament, “Oh, problems are terrible for 
deaf children! The language is so hard!” 
it seemed to us that Dr. Wilson’s sugges- 
tions were extremely pertinent. Why 
should a deaf boy have to work a problem 
to find out whether Mr. A. or Mr. B. 
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walked farther when Mr. A. walked one 
fifth of the distance Mr. C. walked, when 
multiplying and dividing fractions is never 
done by ordinary people in their life af. 
fairs? Why burden him with such prob- 
lems? Why worry him with language un. 
related to his needs? 

How much better it would be for that 
deaf boy to figure out how much his trip 
to the Boy Scout Camp will cost him, or 
what he will have to pay for his new suit, 
shoes and hat. Or the party the boys are 
giving the successful baseball team. 

One of our own teachers, at the present 
time, is giving private lessons to a for- 
mer deaf pupil. This young woman is 
married, and her family, who are paying 
for the lessons, and who frequently have 
to step in and help out with the young 
couple’s finances, often wonder why Doro- 
thy never learned anything about saving 
money in her school days. If she had 
learned, by systematic, carefully planned 
problem units, to budget the family in- 
come, or even her own spending money, 
how much better off she would be! 

Dorothy was good in arithmetic at 
school. She could work text book prob- 
lems about cows, and logs for railroad 
ties, and height of buildings beautifully. 
But she hasn’t yet learned to consider be- 
forehand that if you have five dollars and 
spend three dollars for a hat you don't 
need, and a dollar for lunch, and fifty 
cents for movies, you won't have enough 
left for meat and coffee and apricots for 
supper. 


Schoolmarm Jingle 


Some day I’m going to cross the sea, 
For—O Boy!—how I long 

To visit lots of far off schools, 
And tell them what is wrong. 


The Densit 


Two or three years ago, when Dr. Jones, 
the school dentist, went abroad for a few 
months, and a new dentist, unused to deaf 
children, took his place, the little second 
year pupils went through a time of tribu- 
lation. So did their teacher. 
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The new dentist, or densit, as the chil- 
dren insisted on calling him, no matter 
how many speech drills we had, was en- 
tirely different from the jolly fat dentist 
we were used to. Dr. Jones had been a 
school favorite, in spite of his calling. 
The child who sat still and was brave 
usually came back from a visit to him 
with a penny, or a page of “funnies” 
from his newspaper. He often gave the 
little girls a ride around the campus in 
his car. 

The new dentist was thin and sallow. 
He called the pupils “mutes,” though if 
he could have heard their opinions of him 
he would have changed his mind. Even 
his name was hard to say—Dr. Sprechles. 
The small children, after various struggles 
with “Sprecklees” and “Spretchels,” gave 
up and called him the “densit,” and hated 
him. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays, when the list 
of victims for the dentist came up from 
the office, there was sorrow in Schoolroom 
19. What consolation could teacher offer, 
what reassurance, when already Tommy 
and Bobby had spread tales of the den- 
tist’s crossness? The nurse who came with 
him fell under the ban of pupil disap- 
proval, too, as she had to help hold 
refractory children still. 

Dr. Jones had wheedled and joked. The 
new dentist compelled. Wails and howls 
greeted the announcement of patients on 
the list, and wails and howls came back 
when the patients returned to school. 

In vain did teacher expatiate upon the 
advantages of white, even teeth, and re- 
mind the children that teeth must be prop- 
erly taken care of, to last. 

“Brush my tooths every day,” said Bob- 
by. “My tooths are all right.” 

“Teeth! But that isn’t enough,” teacher 
insisted. “If the dentist doesn’t watch 
your teeth, and fill the little holes, and 
clean them, perhaps your teeth will be no 
good after a while.” 

“I know. Out!” Sophia interrupted. 
“Never mind. I like out teeth. Very 
pretty. White, new. My father has out 
teeth. Save in the glass of water.” 
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“My father out the teeth every night,” 
Tommy joined in. 

“My grandfather out his up teeth. Save 
his down teeth!” other members of the 
group were boasting. “My uncle no teeth! 
Soup!” 

Teacher changed the subject. 

But when Patsy, smallest and cutest of 
the girls, returned from a visit to the den- 
tist and wept all morning, the children 
were so indignant that they threatened 
dark reprisals against Dr. Sprechles. Patsy 
told her friends that the “densit told me | 
am baby, because cry. Cannot help cry. 
Densit crueled me!” 

“I will pin the densit’s car wheel!” 
Bill, the class daredevil, shouted. He was 
devoted to Patsy. 

“T will hit the densit next June!” Bobby 
yelled. 

Teacher knew this was just talk, and 
ignored it, except to give Patsy the best 
brush and water colors for the painting 
lesson that followed. The children all 
loved painting. Patsy, though still weep- 
ing, seized her brush and daubed with 
energy. 

But the densit was not forgotten. Later 
in the day, during the sudden lull that 
always followed the exit of an important 
visitor—a director, all powerful, had test- 
ed the children’s number work prowess— 
Isaac remarked thoughtfully, “All chil- 
dren but Rogger go to densit. Next week 
Rogger will go. Next Tuesday is Rogger’s 
birthday.” 

Teacher and everybody glanced appre- 
hensively at Roger, spoiled only child 
from a wealthy home far away. “Den- 
tist!” said teacher. 

“No! I will not go!” Roger shouted. 
“T will not the densit. I will home the 
School the densit, no. Next sum- 
Home densit is 


I will 


densit. 
mer, home, the densit. 
soft. School densit is very hard! 
not!” 

Luckily the fire drill bell rang at that 
instant. Teacher had never welcomed fire 
drill before. When the children returned 
the densit was not mentioned. 

But the following Tuesday, when the 
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new dentist’s list arrived, just after every- 
one had admired Roger’s things for his 
party, and Roger’s name was first on the 
list, there was a sit-down strike in School- 
room 19. Roger refused to budge from 
his chair. 

Teacher vainly urged Roger to be brave. 
“Your teeth are very pretty, Roger,” she 
said. “Perhaps the dentist will just look 
at them and say they are all right. That's 
what he did to Louise.” 

“No, first time densit hit me!” Louise 
corrected mildly. “I was very afraid. I 
jumped. Shook head. Densit hit me with 
box.” 

“Dentist! 
dentist’s stand? 


You mean you bumped the 
Like this?” 

Louise nodded. 

“Well, he did not hit you. You hit the 
box yourself. Now, Roger, hurry, and 
soon you will be back here, and we can 
have the party after recess, and a good 
time. Be strong.” 

Roger sat still. 

A note to the principal was the only 
thing teacher could think of. She couldn't 
carry Roger to the infirmary, to the den- 
tist’s office. The principal appeared, or- 
dered Roger to obey the summons, and 
Roger sat still. “No the school densit. I 
like home densit!” he reiterated. Teacher 
couldn’t subdue a slight sympathy for his 
point of view. She had stuck to her own 
dentist for years and years, though the 
family had moved far away from his 
neighborhood. 

“It’s the poor child’s birthday.” she 
pleaded. “If he could wait till Thurs- 
day ——” 

“But we can’t let Roger get away with 
this!” the principal said. “We'll have mu- 
tiny on our hands with the next child who 
must go. His father asked especially that 
Roger see the dentist and oculist with the 
rest of the pupils.” 

In the end Roger was carried over to 
the dentist by a husky caretaker. He was 
kicking and screaming as he disappeared. 

He returned an hour later. This time 
he was walking, his hand held up to one 
cheek, which was swelling. He threw 
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himself in teacher’s arms, in mute misery, 
Roger had had a tooth pulled, and school 
work in Room 19 didn’t amount to much 
the rest of the morning. Every two min- 
utes Roger had to run to the lavatory te 
rinse his mouth. In between times he was 
getting commiseration and comfort from 
his schoolmates. Roger couldn't eat the 
cracker Patsy gave him, and the nuts that 
Bill handed over, but he saved them. The 
party was postponed till next day. 

Teacher was aware of a mysterious mur- 
mur going around among her charges. It 
sounded like “gaw-wull-punch—gaw-wull- 
punch ——” 





She had learned from experience that 
to inquire into these class secrets was 
the last way of learning them. She pre- 
tended not to hear the refrain, though it 
interfered quite a bit with what she tried 
to do. 

Finally Louise, who always told teacher 
everything, slipped up while the rest were 
drawing preposition pictures on the black- 
board, and covered her mouth with her 
hand—sure sign of confiding secrets. 

“Boys told me God will punish densit!” 
she said, “Densit tiger stringed Rogger,” 
and she demonstrated strapping some one 
in a chair. “Rough densit!” 

“Dentist! Certainly God will not pun- 
ish the dentist for helping to take care of 
our teeth,” teacher said severely. “Roger 
must be brave. I am sorry for him. We 
are all sorry for him. I am sorry when I 
have to go to my dentist. But everybody 
must go.” 

“Densit hurt you?” 

“Dentist! Yes. of course. Dentists al- 
ways hurt.” Teacher observed out of the 
corner of her eyes that the rest of the 
dentist's patients were taking this in, so 
she waxed eloquent in defense of Dr. 
Sprechels. 

But the mysterious chant was explained, 
now, and it continued to be heard. Teacher 
changed severity to laughter. “Just foolish 
talk!” she tried to chuckle. “Of course 
God will not punish the dentist for doing 
good work! My boys and girls must not 
(Continued on page 307) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Foreworb: The familiar headline is used because the contributions are primarily for parents, 


though both were submitted by teachers.—Eprrcr. 


ADDY strolled out through the 
screen door with the milk pail on 
one arm and an apple in his 


hand. 

“Dadda, milk,” Nita greeted him as 
she attached her fingers to his rear overall 
pocket. The whiskers on Daddy’s cheek 
jumped up and down as he munched his 
apple. 

Daddy turned and looked towards the 
house. Nita looked curiously. Why was 
Bert coming out? And why did she have 
that shiny, clean Snowdrift bucket and 
that smug, secret, satisfied grin? 

“What? What? What?” Nita asked 
anxiously as she reached out and touched 
the bucket. 

“I’m going to milk the cow,” Bert an- 
swered with a satisfied air. “Daddy said 
I could.” 

Nita grabbed the bucket. 

“Nita, milk. Mine,” insisted Nita posi- 
tively. Of course it was meant for her. 
Bert had never even come out to watch 
before. Why, Nita could have told which 
cow to milk and where they were and 
how much Daddy got from each one! 
Daddy's fingers closed firmly on her own. 

“No. Nita,” she saw when she looked 
up. “Mama washed that for Bert. To- 
morrow, you can help. Tomorrow.” 

Daddy had betrayed her. She loosened 
her hold suddenly, and Bert stumbled. 

“Nita milk. Mama says,” she shrieked 
as she ran fast to the house. Mama was 
at the sink, “Mama, where? Pail, 
where? Nita milk. Fast, fast.” 

“No, Nita. Not tonight.” But there was 
a tender look in her eyes. 

“Pail, where? Bert! Nita milk. Yes,” 
she watched Mama hopefully. Just as 
Mama started to shake her head, she said 
hurriedly: 

“I want to—milk cow.” 

The teacher’s and Mama’s eyes flashed 
their message of sympathy. 


“Well, Nita,’ Mama was going to com- 
promise, “I'll tell you what. I'll find an- 
other bucket, wash it up, and you can 
get up early in the morning and go out 
with Daddy. Bert will be asleep. You 
can get up early. You know, early. 
When everyone is asleep. It’s still dark. 
You know, you got up early the other 
morning for lip reading, and it was still 
dark.” 

“Oh!” Nita let them know she under- 
stood. Then that way she would have 
Daddy and the cows to herself. Bert 
would be asleep. 

As Nita fell asleep that night, she mur- 
mured, “Nita milk. Earl-ee. Yes.” When 
she awoke, she did so suddenly. “Up,” 
she said joyously. Yes, Bert lay sleeping 
beside her and it was dark, dark except 
for one small strip of moonlight. She 
shivered a little as she slipped out of 
bed. She found her shoes and socks; she 
was just starting to put them on when the 
room was suddenly flooded with light. 
It was the teacher. 

“Nita, are you sick?” the teacher asked. 

“No,” Nita answered scornfully, “Nita 
milk. Up. Early. Mama says.” 

The teacher’s worried look changed to 
amusement. 

“Why, Nita! It’s only one o'clock! It’s 
too early! Go back to bed.” 

“Up, early. Mama says. Bert asleep. 
Nita milk. Yes.” Nita knew what had 
been promised. 

“But, dear, Daddy is asleep; Mama is 
asleep; Bert is asleep; George is asleep. 
It’s dark.” 

“Dark, yes,” Nita agreed. “Early.” 

“It’s too early,” the teacher’s lips 
stopped moving as she picked Nita up 
bodily and deposited her between the cov- 
ers and tucked her in. “Go to sleep,” 
she said just before she turned out the 
light. 


“Baby!” Nita muttered. The teacher 
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knew Mama said. She waited impatiently. 
After a long, long time she raised her- 
Yes, it was still early. 
The teacher hadn't spoiled it altogether. 
Carefully she slipped out of bed and 
to her shoes and socks. 


self cautiously. 


made her way 
“Up, early,” she assured herself as she 
pulled on her socks and then her shoes. 
Suddenly the lights were on again. 

“Nita!” The teacher was here again. 
“Go back to bed! It’s only 1:30! I told 
you——Daddy is asleep; Mama is asleep; 
George is asleep; Bert—” 

“Yes,” Nita helped her, “Bert asleep. 
Early. Mama says.” 

This time the hand that put her to bed 
And the teacher 
shook a finger at Nita before the light 
was turned off. 

The next time Nita got as far as her 
shoes and socks again; the lights and the 
teacher arrived at her side simultaneously. 


was not quite so gentle. 


“Nita! Bad girl! Its only two 
o'clock!” 

“Dark! Early! Mama says! Nita 
milk!” Nita shrieked with exasperation. 


The teacher was so dumb. 
“Shhhhh!” The 


her shoulder. 


teacher’s hand 
cold on And she was in 
bed again very suddenly. “Shhh! You'll 
wake George!” 

“Baby! Baby!” Nita defended herself. 

“Look, Nita; the teacher had on her 
look. She brought the clock. 
“It’s many, many hours before it’s time 
to get up. Yes, I know. Mama said. 
Well, Daddy will come in to call you 
Daddy is asleep! He'll 


Now I’m going to take 


was 


patient 


when he gets up. 
come get you. 
your clothes!” 

And out she marched with the clothes 
under her arm! Nita waited. “Up, up,” 
she said anxiously and looked out the 
window to see if it were still dark. “Dark. 
Early. Yes.” It would be awful to miss 
Daddy! This time when the light was 
turned on it was Mama. 

“Nita, you get right back to bed! 
Shame on you! Daddy will call you,” 
and she was shooed back to bed uncere- 
moniously. 
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There were two more visits from the 
teacher and one from Mama before Daddy 
appeared in the doorway all dressed. 

“You can get up now, Nita. 
Be fast.” Daddy understood. 

“Up, early,” Nita affirmed as she gath- 
ered her clothes in the living room and 
dressed before the fire Daddy had made. 
“Theewah, baby. Mama, baby. Daddy, 
fine boy,” she described each one as she 
ran out the door behind Daddy. 

Joyously and carefully Nita milked the 
cow. 


Come on. 


The frosty air of the early morning 
tingled her cheeks, the flank of the cow 
felt warm and rough against her fore- 
head, the smell of the corral made her 
nostrils quiver, and the outline of the 
milk pail and the cow’s udder showed 
palely against the dark earth. Such pure 
delight! ‘“Happ-eee!” She shared it with 
Daddy when he came to finish the cow 
she had started. “Happ-eee!” 

Very carefully she strained her small 
bucket of milk into a pan, washed her 
hands, and sat down to breakfast. Mama 
looked kind of tired this morning, she 
noticed; and the teacher seemed heavy 
headed. 

“Did you have a good time milking?” 
Mama asked. “Were you happy?” 

“Happ-eee!” Nita beamed. “Up. Early, 
dark. Bert sleep. Nita milk.” She patted 
herself on the head. “Fine girl!” she said 
as she picked up her spoon to start her 
breakfast. “Fine girl!” 

—Ciwa GRIFFITHS. 


A Mother’s Letter 


Last September we had a little boy 
named David enter our youngest class at 
the Clarke School. He was five years old 
and had had work for a number of weeks 
during the preceding year in one of the 
good day schools in the state. He is only 
partially deaf, but his understanding of 
language seems to be limited largely to 
his speech reading vocabulary. 

After he had been here a short time a 
letter came for him—a most unusual let- 
ter. It was a pictorial report of ordi- 


(Continued on page 307) 
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The Progressive Oral Advocates 


By 5S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 


EATURING many timely addresses 
and stimulating discussions, the So- 


ciety of Progressive Oral Advocates 
met for the twenty-first consecutive year 
ou February 19 to 22, 1938, at the La 
Salle Hotel in Chicago, with the Chicago 
Oral Club playing host. 

In his presidential address Dr. Max 
A. Goldstein reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the society since its founding 
at Central Institute. Included among 
these were considerations of the care and 
training of the preschool deaf child; the 
application and value of the audiometer; 
the introduction of the acoustic method; 
the training of teachers on a high standard 
of professional curriculum; research by 
otologists in the causes of congenital 
deafness and the pathology and _ heredi- 
tary character of otosclerosis; greater 
accuracy in the psychological classifica- 
tion of deaf children; advancement in 
the study of speech pathology and cor- 
rection of defects in speech; the im- 
portance of lip-reading as a substantial 
asset and substitute for hearing, and the 
cooperation and stimulation of educa- 
tional, scientific and social groups in the 
community, state and nation toward more 
serious thought concerning the physical 
handicap which is affecting at least fif- 
teen per cent of our future citizens. 

In the morning session on February 
19, Mr. Howard Quigley, of the lowa 
School, emphasized the need for a more 
intensive study of the guidance problem 
in schools for the deaf and he advocated 
better prepared vocational teachers and 
supervisors. During the same session Mr. 
Richard Silverman, of Central Institute, 
brought out the point that the deaf child 
is our responsibility throughout the en- 
tire year, including the summer months, 
and he offered a practical solution to the 
problem by presenting a discussion of his 
volume on vacation studies for deaf chil- 
dren, compiled as a result of three years 


study with children at his school. The 
volume has been published and is now 
available. 

Mrs. Marie P. Cagney, of the Bell 
School, Chicago, delivered a very stimu- 
lating paper on the adjustment service 
as it works at the Bell School. She 
pointed out the system of meeting  in- 
dividual needs in reading and _ spelling 
which she demonstrated to the grour 
when they visited the Bell School on the 
following Monday. 

In her paper, “The Spastic Child as 
1 Know Him,” Miss Hazel Walker, of 
the Spalding School for Crippled Chil- 
dren, in Chicago, raised the question of 
approaching the spastic child with im- 
paired hearing and told of her profitable 
experience in working with this type of 
child at her school. She thought that 
there might be many spastic children 
with impaired hearing who are not being 
reached because it is not understood that 
they have deficient hearing but are thought 
only to be mentally deficient. 


Miss Florence Warner of the Cincinnati 
School talked on reading with under- 
standing and offered some very practical 
pedagogical devices to the group. Miss 
Catherine Fogle of Central Institute out- 
lined in a very lucid manner the class- 
room procedure using the acoustic method. 
She illustrated her talk with audiometric 
charts to show the types of hearing losses 
with which she had to deal. 

On Saturday afternoon a panel discus- 
sion on improvement in reading was led 
by Miss Linda Miller of the Washburne 
Trade School in Chicago. All phases of 
the problem, including primary, inter- 
mediate, advanced and choric reading 
were discussed, and many valuable sug- 
gestions were made to facilitate the read- 
ing approach. 


Mr. D. T. Cloud of the Illinois School 


(Continued on page 305) 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 


By Harris TayLor 
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Robert Moulton, Free Lance 


By Harriet Montacue 


OBERT H. MOULTON, who has 


been totally deaf since he was ten 
years old, has made his living by 


free lance writing during the most of 
his life. He has sold all kinds of illus- 


trated feature articles to all kinds of peri- 
odicals; and until the depression he was 
able to make $10,000 a year by this means. 

Only those who have tried free lancing 
can comprehend the magnitude of this 
achievement; but it is sufficiently impres- 
sive to startle even persons who have no 
conception of the degree to which deafness 
can hamper the gatherer and disseminator 
of unusual facts. The majority of those 
who, in spite of impaired ears, earn their 
living by a combination of brains, type- 
writer, and the interest of editors and pub- 
lishers, rely largely on their imagination 
for material with which to work. There 
are a lot of hard of hearing fiction writers; 
but Mr. Moulton, totally deaf, gets his stuff 
from life and from people, often by means 
of personal interviews; and because it is 
presented as factual, it has to be exact. 
During one year he even worked as special 
reporter for the Chicago American. 

He has always increased the saleability 
of his work by illustrating it himself. He 
is as good at photography as he is at writ- 
ing; and he is, or was until the depression 
confined him to an office and a special line 
of writing, an outdoor man. His articles 
dealt frequently with outdoor subjects; the 
national parks; forest rangers; the work 
of men who do outdoor things: Wilson 
Bentley, the Vermont Scientist, noted for 
his photographs of snowflakes; Lew Sarett. 
the lecturer on Indian lore; Luther Bur- 
bank; Rex Brasher, whose enchanting bird 
paintings were recently gathered together 
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in one breath-taking display by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. These men do 
the sort of things that interests Mr. Moul- 
ton, and he writes of them sympathetically 
and well. He has contributed to practically 
all of the leading magazines published in 
the United States, except those devoted ex- 
clusively to fiction, and to some in Eng- 
land. His work as a writer has received 
recognition in “Who’s Who in America.” 

From out-of-door subjects to the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade is quite a jump. Mr. 
Moulton achieved it when the depression 
drove him indoors. He now writes daily 
market letters for a firm of grain brokers, 
and is noted as a statistician in this field. 
It is true he did not make the leap from 
free lancing to market reports all at once. 
He had an office in the Chicago Board of 
Trade for years. He went there one day, 
twenty-five years ago, to get a story about 
the work the exchange was doing in the 
direction of crop improvement. The di- 
rector of this work liked Moulton’s article 
and invited him to share an office on the 
public gallery of the old Board of Trade 
Building. There he became intensely in- 
terested in grain marketing, learned the 
ins and outs of it, and began to write about 
it. In time he became known as one of 
the foremost students of grain marketing 
in the country. When the depression put 
the skids under free lancing, he turned his 
knowledge of “change” to account. He 
accepted a position as statistician and mar- 
ket letter writer with a La Salle Street 
brokerage firm, and now spends his morn- 
ings on the trading floor of the Board of 
Trade and his afternoons writing. 

He brings to bear on his market letters 
the same talent for terse expression, the 
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ability to grasp and digest facts and de- 
scribe them graphically which characterize 
his magazine writing. Totally deaf though 
he is, he gets the facts and passes them 
along, dressed in trenchant comment. By 
his writing ability alone, and in spite of 
his handicap, he has lived, built a home, 
supported a family, and is putting a son 
through college, while having a pretty good 
time himself, in the bargain. 

He was born in Nashville, Tennessee; 
and until the age of ten lived the life of 
any alert, intelligent, physically normal 
boy. Then spinal meningitis deprived him 
of every vestige of hearing. For a time he 
floundered about, trying to get his bear- 
ings, trying to adjust himself to a changed 
life. His parents, too, floundered a bit, 
confronted by the—to them—unprecedent- 
ed handicap of their son’s deafness. They 
did not know what to do about continuing 
his education. The result was that little 
was accomplished along that line during 
the next year or two. Finally they heard 
of a school in New York where the oral 
method of teaching the deaf was employed. 
They put their son in this school where 
for two years he was under the personal 
instruction of Dwight L. Elmendorf, who 
was later to gain fame as a travel-lecturer. 
The next two years were spent at the 
Wright-Humason School in New York City 
(now the Wright Oral School). Helen 
Keller was a pupil there at the time and 
young Moulton and Helen became great 
friends. 

Under Mr. John D. Wright he prepared 
for college, and entered Columbia Univer- 
sity. Of Mr. Wright, he says, “The debt I 
owe him can never be repaid. It would be 
difficult for me to express in words my ap- 
preciation of his unfailing patience and 
the encouragement he gave me in all my 
difficulties. I count my association with 
him one of the happiest and most valuable 
experiences of my life.” 

By this time Mr. Moulton had adjusted 
himself to his deafness and become an ex- 
pert lip reader, so he was able to take part 
in many of the college activities outside of 
the classrooms. He had already manifested 
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his talent for writing, and was class poet as 
well as author of the annual Sophomore 
play, besides contributing frequently to the 
various college periodicals. An honor of 
which he is especially proud was his elec- 
tion to membership in the national frater- 
nity of Alpha Delta Phi. Incidentally, his 
son, Robert, Jr., was elected a member of 
the same fraternity at Kenyon College, 
Ohio. 

A sonnet by Mr. Moulton, which was 
published in the Saturday Evening Post in 
1936, conveys his attitude toward his deaf- 
ness. 

Recompense 
There is but silence, yet in thought I hear 
All sweet and lovely sounds that ever were: 
The songs of birds when day begins to stir; 
Soft music of a brook that wanders near: 
The ringing of a bell, divinely clear, 
That calls to prayer the early worshiper; 
June winds at play around a swaying fir, 
And childish laughter, rhythmical, more dear. 
For like the shell that holds imprisoned fast 
The ceaseless murmur of its home, the sea, 
So has my heart these treasures of the past 
Long held in close and fond captivity, 
A symphony of spirit that shall last, 
God grant, through all my days and years to be. 


Mr. Moulton’s skill with a camera, he 
credits in large part to the influence of 
Dwight Elmendorf. This facility, and his 
writing ability, landed him a special job 
on the Chicago American. His illustrated 
articles sold widely, and after a year of 
newspaper work to get his bearings, he 
branched out for himself. “He can see a 
story on every bush,” remarks Lucy Rogers 
Hawkins in a sketch of his life which ap- 
peared in the Glencoe (Illinois) News. 

Mr. Moulton has for years made his 
home in Glencoe, where he has a charming 
house and a very lovely garden. He spends 
his time at home landscaping his grounds, 
photographing his three children, and ex- 
perimenting with movies in technicolor. 
He commutes daily to Chicago, where, 
from 9:30 A. M. to 1:15 P. M., he is on the 
floor of the Board of Trade, keeping in 
touch with the endless flow of market in- 
formation that reaches the exchange each 
day from every quarter of the globe, tele- 
phoning the most important items to the 
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firm’s office through an assistant, and 
watching the trading. His lack of hearing 
is not such a handicap here as might be 
expected, for, as all market habitués know, 
there is such pandemonium in the pit that 
individual voices are lost, and a system of 
trading by signs has been evolved. 

“The system is a marvel of simplicity,” 
writes Mr. Moulton, “and without it the 
traders would be wellnigh helpless. Prices 
fluctuate by eighths of a cent, and eight 
distinct horizontal positions of the fingers 
denote them. Thus, one finger extended 
means one-eighth of a cent; two fingers 
spread apart, two eighths; three fingers, 
three eighths; four fingers, four eighths; 
four fingers and the thumb, five eighths; 
four fingers and the thumb, extended but 
pressed together, six eighths; the thumb 
extended alone, seven eighths; and the 
clenched fist the even cent. When the fin- 
gers are held vertically the quantity is in- 
dicated, each finger representing 5,000 
bushels. When the desire is to buy, the 
palm is held toward the one who is doing 
the signaling; when the wish is to sell, 
this action is reversed. . . 

“This manner of doing business means, 
of course, that each trader in the pit knows 
every other trader so well by sight and 
by name that identification on each side is 
practically instantaneous. It means also 
that there must be no doubt in the mind 
of a trader that he and not some other man 
near him is being signaled to. Usually it 
is enough that two traders catch each 
other’s eyes as the signaling goes on. The 
briefest nod of acceptance seals the bar- 
gain, and with the data entered on the 
cards each holds, both traders the next 
instant may be engaged in another trans- 
action. ... 
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“While all this is going on, the proceed- 
ings are being watched by trained pit re- 
porters who are so situated in an elevated 
structure, known as the ‘pulpit,’ that they 
may see every corner of the pit. It is 
their duty to make a written record of each 
price change of one-eighth of a cent above 
or below the last reported price. On this 
record is stamped, by means of an elec- 
trically controlled time stamp, the hour, 
minute and second at which the price was 
observed. At the same instant, the informa- 
tion as to the price is electrically trans- 
mitted to a central office, where the op- 
erator of a master system retransmits it to 
more than 600 quotation tickers through- 
out the United States and Canada.” 

It will be seen from this description that 
expert knowledge, an alert mind and a 
quick eye are more important in this field 
than a pair of ears. So even a totally deaf 
man, trained to understand what it is all 
about, can spend a morning observing this 
scene and then be able to write reliably 
about what has taken place. 

The whole story of grain trading, from 
the “fleet of prairie schooners rumbling 
over dusty trails” inio Fort Dearborn in 
1838, to the intricate business of bargain- 
ing in “futures” in present day Chicago, is 
told in a booklet, “Trading in Grain,” 
which Mr. Moulton prepared for the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. The account, which 
is vivid and concise, is quite fascinating, 
and makes the whole sequence of transac- 
tions easily understood. The author even 
supplies a glossary of trade terms; and his 
definitions are so clear that one reader at 
least for once got it through her head what 
a bull is and what a bear signifies. 

“Bear,” says the glossary, “a person who 


(Continued on page 303) 
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The Beverly Breakfast Club 


By Henrietta MCFARLANE 


OON after I entered college I became 
acquainted with a classmate who was 
hard-of-hearing. She had charm of 

personality and brilliance of mind, and, 
with a poise which I have never failed to 
envy, she taught me—among other things 

that deafness need never stand in the way 
of my knowing any one who was thus han- 
dicapped. To her, indirectly, in the years 
that have followed, I have owed many in- 
teresting experiences—the interview with 
the scientist who habitually shunned the 
press; with the distinguished sculptress 
who confided more than the technique of 
her art; the famous judge who insisted 
upon drawing me for a partner at what 
might well have been dull dinner parties. 
Looking back, the list is not only long, but 
all the more remarkable because among 
them I never found a bored or dispirited 
conversationalist. 

When the Beverly Breakfast Club of 
Southern California invited me as a guest, 
I accepted for tangible and selfish reasons. 
At every party, sponsored individually or 
en masse by league members, I had found 
stimulating companions. With their excep- 
tional gift of concentration, my hard-of- 
hearing friends had run rings around me 
at such parlor games as “Twenty Ques- 
tions” and all the other brain teasers trea- 
sured by resourceful hostesses; and with 
their flair for good food they had made 
their California picnics gala occasions. 

Originated just a little more than a year 
ago, the Breakfast Club, from the first, 
had been a completely successful activity. 
Its membership, I was told, was divided 
about equally between those who were 
hard-of-hearing and their friends who were 
not. The purpose of the Breakfast Club 
was primarily social, although naturally 
its members were interested in calling at- 
tention to the progress and problems of 
the hard-of-hearing. 

The Breakfast Club had chosen for its 


first meetings a Beverly Hills café, famous 


throughout the Southwest for its good food. 
When I arrived, my attention was caught 
by the sound of music and the rise and fall 
of modulated voices that contributes so 
much to that pleasant sense of anticipation 
when one enters a hotel dining room. 
The Club hostess greeted me at the door. 
We chatted for a few moments, and then, 
as she was about to assign me to my place 
at the table, she asked if I were hard-of- 
hearing. Good heavens! It was the great- 
est compliment I’d had in months. She 
thought I was one of those clever beings 
who had mastered perfectly all the intrica- 
cies of lip reading. I had to admit that 
lip-reading was only a hobby and that 
really I was none too expert. And then, 
twenty minutes later, I saw her putting 
ona pair of head phones; and for the first 
time I realized that honestly she would be 
using them. Breakfast that day was a series 
of surprises. 

Broadcasting over KMPC, one of the 
local radio stations, started the program. 
One of the old established firms which 
manufacture hearing aids, the Dictograph 
Company, pays for this half hour on the 
aic that is a feature of each meeting. Each 
month this company not only brings in 
the equipment necessary for broadcasting, 
but also supplies a large number of in- 
dividual hearing aids which are attached 
to tables scattered about the room so that 
all the guests may follow the program au- 
dibly as well as visually. This program 
opened with music—community singing 
led by Mary Louise Bowler, a concert 
singer, who, because she is interested in the 
club, has volunteered her time during the 
Breakfast Club season. Harriet Hanna, a 
pianist, was her accompanist and also 
played the incidental music that was part 
of the broadcast. 

The master of ceremonies was Roy Ro- 
senberg, managing editor and columnist 
of the Inglewood Daily News, a leading 
publication in this small city adjoining 
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Los Angeles. Recently his entire commu- 
nity observed “Roy Rosenberg Day” for 
the purpose of honoring his unselfish civic 
service, and the formal citation presented 
during the ceremonies stressed his valu- 
able achievements in behalf of the hard-of- 
hearing. At the breakfast it was apparent 
that here was a man, possessed of normal 
hearing, who had found an idea that com- 
pletely enlisted his enthusiasm. 


The speaker at this particular breakfast 
was the superintendent of the Los Angeles 
schools. Before he began, I wondered how 
he would shape his talk. Would he touch 
upon the special work for deaf children 
in the public schools, a development which 
I knew the club members were following 
and encouraging. Would he speak of the 
special employment problems which cer- 
tain of their graduates must face? Would 
he touch on the legislation which the club 
is sponsoring? He did not—over the air. 
His talk was of a general nature, directed 
to the mixed radio audience which had 
tuned in. The special remarks he reserved 
for the time when the Look-up was off the 
air and he could talk intimately to the 
club members of the work which touched 
them all so closely. This policy, I under- 
stand, had been followed by all his prede- 
zessors—Burr MclIntosh, Lee Shippey, 
Princess Isiniana Redfeather, Chief of Po- 
lice James E. Davis of Los Angeles, Vern 
O. Knudsen, eminent scientist, Everett Dean 
Martin of Cooper Institute and other dis- 
tinguished artists and writers and civic 
leaders who have headed these programs. 
Members of the film colony, too, have be- 
come interested in the Breakfast Club meet- 
ings; and it was Leo Carillo, a native Cali- 
fornian, who voiced their sentiments when 
he said “To get to the ear of these sweet 
people is a road well worth traveling.” 

Originally known as the Sunday Break- 
fast Club of Beverly Hills, the club held 
all its first meetings in Beverly Hills, al- 
though all the leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing in the vicinity were represented, and 
each was allowed a certain Sunday morn- 
ing for going on the air to publicize its 
own history and accomplishments. As now 
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constituted, the Beverly Breakfast Club of 
Southern California has representatives 
from all the local clubs on its Executive 
Board, and its officers are chosen from 
different clubs. At present, Roy Rosen- 
burg of Inglewood is President (and 
avowedly proud of the fact) and other 
officers are from Glendale, Santa Monica, 
Los Angeles, etc. The meeting place has 
been changed from the Beverly Hills café 
where its early gatherings were held to a 
more central location in Los Angeles. 

The renewed membership in 1938 
showed no abatement of interest. The aver- 
age attendance, which exceeds one hundred, 
is divided about equally between the hear- 
ing and the nonhearing. News of the ac- 
tivity is spreading throughout the state 
and similar groups are beginning to form. 
They are still in embryo. but soon, in my 
belief, there will be full fledged clubs 
everywhere. The Beverly Breakfast Club 
of Southern California has proved the 
merit of this new idea. 





STRANGER FAR THAN FICTION 


The Genius of Anne Sullivan Macy 


An intensely interesting dramatization 
of the life of Anne Sullivan Macy was 
recently given on the radio program, 
“Cavalcade of America,” conducted by the 
Dupont Industries. The life story of 
Helen Keller’s famous teacher, beginning 
with her tragic childhood in an almshouse 
and ending with her approaching blind- 
ness, was graphically presented. The actors 
for the little play were well chosen, es- 
pecially those who took the part of Mrs. 
Macy herself and of Alexander Graham 
Bell. 

But no story, however well told, can 
explain how and why a neglected half- 
blind child, untaught until the age of 
fourteen, could become a teacher some of 
whose educational procedures were twenty 
or even thirty years ahead of her time. 
It is one of the unfathomable mysteries 
of genius. 
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Eyes Across the Sea 
VI. When in Britain, Do as the British 


By FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


IVING in England as an American 
L_ tourist, and living in England as 

an English woman, are two quite 
different kinds of life. I tried both last 
summer, comparatively speaking. Dur- 
ing the seven weeks my parents were 
with me, I was an unadulterated tourist. 
Half an hour after they left London to 
sail for home, I became an English- 
woman of the clerical or professional class, 
getting along on a very modest income. 
The person responsible for this pseudo- 
metamorphosis was Helen Cambell, my 
friend and co-worker at The American 
Federation of Arts, on the staff of which 
she is exhibition secretary. 

She went to London a week before we 
did, and with serious intent: she wished 
to improve her already extensive knowl- 
eage of indexing. Having been educated 
abroad, and having lived and studied in 
London at intervals during the past quar- 
ter century Helen has a number of Eng- 
lish friends through whom she is en- 
abled, whenever she returns there, to 
live “English style.” One of these friends 
is official indexer for the British govern- 
ment; Helen joined her staff for two 
months last summer, keeping regular of- 
fice hours from 9:30 to 5. While my 
parents and I were jaunting from Corn- 
wall to Scotland, Helen was busily in- 
dexing the daily doings of the House of 
Lords, which activity she found fasci- 
nating. 

Through this woman who was head of 
the indexing staff, Helen was put up at 
a hostelry (that is its official title) in 
a picturesque part of London, near the 
Vauxhall Bridge across the Thames. This 
particular hostelry was endowed half a 
century ago by an English noblewoman 
in memory of her husband; and British 
women who are employed in London 
are enabled to live there for an extremely 


modest tariff. The capacity of the hos. 
telry is seventy-five or eighty, and it is 
generally filled, with women of all ages, 
The majority appeared to be in their 
twenties or thirties; but there were a 
number of advanced years; one in her 
seventies had lived there for three dec- 
ades. Most of the residents were edu- 
cated women holding clerical positions 
or similar “white collar” jobs, which un- 
fortunately do not pay very well. 

The hostelry building is an attractive 
structure, four stories in height, built 
around a large court-yard with flower 
beds and borders, and many comfortable 
garden chairs for the residents to enjoy 
this peace and quiet although in the 
heart of the city. There are large, airy 
public rooms: reading, drawing, music, 
etc. The great majority of the bed-rooms 
are small single ones, thus insuring each 
occupant privacy. One can obtain one 
of these rooms, with bath privileges, 
breakfast and dinner, all for five shil- 
lings daily ($1.25). Some of the women 
unfortunately cannot afford even this sum; 
they are enabled for even less, to have 
their baths and two meals, by occupy- 
ing what are called “cubicles” about half 
the size of the single rooms. The fur- 
niture in rooms and cubicles is identical: 
a comfortable cot, wardrobe, table with 
pitcher and basin, a chair or two. I 
considered myself fortunate that Helen 
was able to obtain a room for me, even 
though it was two stories above her own. 

But of course there were rules to be 
observed! I felt as though I were back 
in a college dormitory, even though 
Helen’s eight weeks’ previous residence 
had acquainted her with all of them— 
and they were mostly unwritten—so that 
I gained experience more or less pain- 
lessly. 

Helen’s impaired hearing was respon- 
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sible for one amusing experience at the 
beginning of her sojourn at the hostelry. 
There was one bath to every eight or ten 
women, and instead of each having a 
regular hour, it was a case of first come, 
first served. Consequently, one could 
make half a dozen sorties from one’s 
room each morning, and find the bath 
locked. So on the second or third morn- 
ing, Helen lurked in a turn of the hall 
and seized the bath the moment someone 
emerged from it. After enjoying her 
own, she came out to confront a very 
angry resident, who exclaimed, 

“How dare you take the bath when | 
had reserved it?” 

Helen, whose courteous manners and 
sense of fair play qualify her as a Lady 
Chesterfield, was filled with dismay, 
chagrin and kindred emotions, but point- 
ed out that she had seen nothing to in- 
dicate that the bath was reserved. 

“Why, my bath-towel was crossed on 
the door-knob,” said the irate resident. 
“That always means that the bath is re- 
served for the owner of the towel.” The 
woman’s indignant expostulations through 
the closed door had of course failed to 
register. But Helen duly warned me to 
keep a wary eye out for criss-crossed bath 
towels. 

Being one of those who prefer warm 
baths at bed-time to cold ones before 
breakfast, I got into another kind of 
jam. I had been told that 11:15 was 
“taps,” all noises, chatter and otherwise, 
to cease at that hour. That left thirty 
minutes for “night-owls” to retire. At 
11:45 electric lights throughout the hos- 
telry were turned off from the matron’s 
office, and if hard-eyed inmates (like my- 
self) persisted in remaining up, they 
were illuminated solely by the feeble 
flicker of a candle. I forgot all about 
this playful regulation the second or 
third night, and while in the tub, happily 
basking in warm soap-suds, I was sud- 
denly plunged into blackness, with my 
unlit candle on the table in my room, 
half-way down the hall. 

The residents were expected to be 
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prompt at meals. These were served in 
a large dining room slightly below street 
level. Breakfast was a self-service meal; 
one had coffee or tea, toast and marma- 
lade, and butter which appeared only this 
once daily; choice of one egg or some 
other item, usually a fish which looked 
and tasted like a very large sardine. The 
toast fascinated me beyond everything 
eise: within its crust it was just like other 
toast; but that crust was granite. The 
hostelry management recognized the fact, 
for in the center of the dining room each 
morning was a bare table with several 
bread boards and large knives as sharp 
as scimitars. Each woman procured her 
toast, took it to the center table and 
sawed off the four sides; a job calling 
for the muscles of a longshoreman. But 
from all standpoints, breakfast was the 
better meal. 

Since it seemed to me that the lodging 
by itself was worth the price paid, I 
didn’t expect the cuisine to be that of a 
French chef. It wasn’t. Helen had said 
in her gentle way (she never takes a 
forthright crack at anything) 

“Now, you'll find the food plain—but 
wholesome.” 

I found it astonishing. The fare for 
dinner had texture and temperature, but 
no taste whatsoever in some _ instances. 
Yet it obviously had the proper assortment 
of vitamins, for some of the residents 
had been living at the hostelry and con- 
suming its viands for years, and looked 
entirely healthy. Dinner was characteris- 
tically composed of a thick soup, a slice 
of beef or other meat, a boiled potato, 
sliced bread, vegetable marrow (which 
is to the English what spinach is to us) 
and some startling dessert, frequently a 
concoction named “apricot trifle” or 
“gooseberry fool.” The surnames of these 
dishes fit them like gloves. But if the 
fare was a source of wonder to the two 
American inmates, it was satisfactory to 
the English, who frequently invited guests. 
If a girl was to have a boy friend to 
dine, she notified the management sev- 
eral hours in advance, and before the 
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dining room opened, selected her table 
and crossed the knives and forks over 
the dishes (similar to the bath towel 
cross). Otherwise, tables were not re- 
served; the crowd just surged in and took 
the available seats. There were never 
napkins. The English women’s manners 
were correct to the point that they ap- 
parently never got crumbs on their chins; 
but Helen and I, a couple of sybarites, 
were lost without napkins, so kept pack- 
ages of fancy paper ones in our rooms and 
stuffed a few in our bags before each meal. 


After dinner, if inclined, one repaired 
to an attractive lounge opening off the 
garden and for tuppence obtained a demi- 
tasse and a cigarette; one could also 
purchase biscuits and sweets. The coffee 
had the color of India ink and a strength 
calculated to keep one wide-eyed until 
breakfast; nevertheless, we habitually in- 
dulged in this beverage because we en- 
joyed sitting in the lounge with the others 
and looking out into the garden. 


Helen has a gift for people; she had 
made a number of friends at the hostelry 
before I joined her; her most intimate 
was a Scottish girl named Shayle Gar- 
diner, to whom I also was attracted at 
sight. She was small, slender and viva- 
cious, and somewhat resembled Katherine 
Hepburn. She was beautifully educated, 
having studied under the famous “AE” 
Russell; she had a quick wit and a quest- 
ing intelligence. I had much difficulty 
in reading her lips, as she often used 
Scottish words: for example, she always 
said “Aye” instead of “yes.” However, we 
enjoyed companionship of a sort that 
didn’t seem to hang on a literal under- 
standing of every word uttered; and then, 
of course, there was Helen’s competent 
interpretation to bridge chasms. New 
York, we discovered, is Shayle’s “dream 
city,” which she eagerly anticipates visit- 
ing some day. I do not know why this 
startled me; it is natural to dream of 
things beyond our reach most of the 
time. London has always been one of 
my oldest dreams, and one which has 
not been shattered by realization. 
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Shayle was frequently our companion 
on after-dinner, Saturday and Sunday 
jaunts; a chum of whose company we 
never tired. We went *bus-riding for hours 
on end, boating on the Thames, walking 
in the parks; we visited the movies, art 
galleries, famous buildings. One Sunday 
morning Shayle took us to a service at 
the White Russian church, a fascinating 
place filled with ikons and incense, where 
the worshippers (an extraordinarily hand- 
some race) literally fell on their faces 
and knocked their foreheads on the floor, 
in the most abject devotions I have yet 
witnessed. Five priests in splendid gold 
and richly colored brocades looked like 
figures out of mediaeval illuminations. 
One of them was considerably taller than 
six feet, and had a curly red beard and 
hair which reached to his waist all around. 


We found a delightful “pub” dating 
from Elizabethan times, hidden away in 
Mayfair in Shepherds Market Mews. Here 
one sat in a room so small it held only 
three tables (which were made of large 
wine barrels stained and rubbed to a deep 
rich brown) and drank an enormous glass 
of excellent sherry for a shilling. We 
became familiar figures to the proprietor. 


The “Cheshire Cheese” was another an- 
cient eating place we visited, and one 
much more famous than the sherry bar, 
because of its association with Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. The “Cheese” is said to have 
been old when he frequented it in the 
eighteenth century. But it is repaired and 
kept in good condition despite the wear 
and tear of being a public tavern. The 
place where Johnson was wont to sit is 
marked; also the favorite “seats” of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. My parents and I 
had enjoyed a meal at the Cheshire Cheese 
earlier in the summer, Pére occupying Dr. 
Johnson’s seat and I Dickens’, hoping fer- 
vently that some of the latter’s literary 
ability would stick to me. When Helen 
and I went for a lunch, these illustrious 
seats were already taken; but we sat at 
the same table and ate the things for 
which the house has long been famed: 
pigeon pot pie and toasted cheese washed 
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down with ale. Not only is the recipe for 
the pigeon pie ancient; I was sure, from 
the taste, that the pigeons themselves had 
been hatched during Johnson’s day. Nor 
did Helen and I care much for ale; but 
as it was served in picturesque pewter 
tankards, and seemed the proper drink for 
this particular place, we drained the last 
drop, trying all the while to restrain our 
wry grimaces. 

In contrast to such pursuits, we also 
rubbed shoulders with some of England’s 
“top cream” at such affairs as the private 
view opening the Sea Power Exhibition, 
at which Winston Churchill spoke. Thanks 
to the camera, the appearance of every 
prominent person is familiar to the world; 
nevertheless, it is still interesting to dis- 
cover that a celebrity “looks just like his 
photograph.” 

A glimpse of London through a hansom- 
cab window, thanks to a long-cherished 
ambition of Helen’s, was my favorite ex- 
perience of all these which we shared. She 
had heard that an old hansom cab haunted 
the vicinity of Piccadilly Circus and was 
determined to ride in it. I was incredu- 
lous, for I thought such cabs were as ex- 


tinct as the dinosaur. But one evening, 


KNOLE HOUSE, ONE OF THE OBJECTIVES OF A BUS TRIP 
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with Shayle, we went to Picadilly and 
searched for more than an hour, making 
inquiries of Bobbies and other persons, 
and finally located one ancient cab near a 
little park. The driver, too, looked like 
a tradition; he had a red face with white 
side-whiskers, and was wearing a light tan 
overcoat and a black bowler. He had 
just fastened the feed-bag on his horse’s 
nose, when we asked to hire the cab. It 
was built to hold only two persons, and 
there were three of us. He looked at us 
very doubtfully, and said, 


“Well, I can’t take ye for more than 
‘arf an hour, for my horse will get tired.” 

The horse looked bitterly resentful when 
its oats were taken away, before it had 
barely started, and all during the drive it 
looked back over its shoulder at us, with 
baleful glances. But we did enjoy the 
drive, with the funny little wooden doors 
clapped shut across our knees. We drove 
through St. James Park, around the Ser- 
pentine, to Buckingham Palace. and wound 
up at Marble Arch, in exactly thirty min- 
utes. Throughout the drive, people along 
our route stopped to stare at us, or rather, 
at the hansom. And I hud a queer feeling 
later that, since it was so obviously not a 
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ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OCCASIONS WAS AN AFTERNOON WITH 
MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


familiar sight to Londoners, that 
it might have been some ghostly 
apparition, a sort of Berkeley 
Square incident in reverse, which 
had taken on, for the space of 
half an hour and in answer to 
our deep-seated desire, enough 
material form to afford us a ride. 

While Helen and Shayle work- 
ed during the day, I wandered 


* al 


AND 


around alone, and took *bus trips 
to villages in neighboring counties. One 


of the most delightful of these occasions 
with Madeleine de 
Soyres, who is well known to many VOLTA 
REVIEW readers. 
worker in the Montreal League for the 


was an_ afternoon 


She used to be an active 


Hard of Hearing (of which she is now, | 
believe, an honorary life member) and 
was a frequent contributor to this maga- 
zine, with whose editors she still keeps up 
a lively correspondence. Mrs. Montague 
“introduced” us via the post, much to my 
pleasure. Miss de Soyres has been living 
in England for about seven years, having 
adopted a little French boy, a relative of 
hers. To him, and to her beautiful home in 
Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire, she 


is now devoting most of her time, to the 





consequent neglect of her former 
work for the hard of hearing. 
However, she keeps in touch 
with the work everywhere. When 
she learned I was going to Glas- 
gow, she informed me there is a 
very large and successful league 
for the hard of hearing in that 
city, headed by the famous and 
indefatigable Dr. Love. His seems 
to me an ideal name for a lead- 
er of the hard of hearing. I regretted 
that circumstances prevented my getting 
in touch with the Glasgow league. 
Welwyn Garden City is about an hour 
and a half by *bus from the heart of Lon- 
don, a ride through beautiful landscape 
and picturesque villages. It did not sur- 
prise me that Miss de Soyres remains 
there, despite the efforts of her friends on 
this side of the Atlantic to coax her back. 
Her grandparents were attached to the 
English court; and the autograph letters 
she showed me, written to these earlier de 
Soyres by Victoria, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
and many other great men and women of 
the 19th century, would have driven a 
collector to the point of theft. Miss de 
Soyres also possesses such treasures as 
(Continued on page 301) 
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The Hard of Hearing in Europe 


By Mrs. G. A. Hurp-Woop 


Belgium 

ELGIUM has only one Centre, the 

league which was established two 

years ago in Brussels, and although 
the officials are enthusiastic and energetic, 
I cannot make comment upon the work as 
the club was in process of re-organization 
at the time of my visit. My information 
would now be out of date. This league, 
though young (founded in 1934), has a 
large membership. 


Switzerland 


A cheerful enthusiasm was the first 
thing that impressed me about members 
in the Federation of Swiss Leagues. 

At Basle, where the headquarters of the 
national organization is situated, I was 
shown a film of the work done by the 
federation during 1931. It was certainly 
a fine record. It was sent through the 
country, I was told, just as in Holland, 
for the information of leagues and general 
publicity. 

I received the impression that the larg- 
est Federation of Leagues in Europe is 
that of Switzerland. 

In this country, the usual measures are 
taken by numerous leagues to ensure the 
safety of the hard of hearing among the 
ordinary public. Badges similar to those in 
France, Germany, Austria and the Scan- 
dinavian countries are worn fairly gen- 
erally. Nevertheless, there is still a de- 
gree of self-consciousness to be overcome, 
and the president of the Basle Federation 
told me, rather sadly, that although mem- 
bers wore their badges dutifully to meet- 
ings, they were much more reluctant to 
be seen out-of-doors with them. 

The recent issue of somewhat similar 
badges for the deaf, and others for 
the blind, has helped the hard-of-hearing 
to overcome the sensitiveness. 

Railway stations and so on in Switzer- 
land are of course hung with notices ex- 


plaining the meaning of the badges and 
telling the public how to treat the wearers. 
Another progressive step taken by the 
federation has been the issue of scenic 
postcards, sale of which has resulted in 
a good profit for the leagues. An annual 
sale of work done by the women at a 
weekly bee adds to funds. 

Lip reading is used a great deal in 
Switzerland. Lip reading contests are 
held; and during the summer an intensive 
course of four lessons daily for a fort- 
night is given. It is now compulsory for 
all children in Swiss schools to be exam- 
ined periodically by an eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist. 

The first of the Swiss leagues was 
founded in Zurich in 1912. Since then 
the movement has spread throughout the 
country. Zurich remains the largest league. 
Berne comes next in size. 

In Berne, the members are divided into 
groups: men; women; young girls; youths. 
The club rooms are used by the groups 
in turn. 

Chief among the recreations are yodel- 
ling, accordion playing and gymnastics. 
Austria 

In sharp contrast to the Swiss visit, my 
observations in Vienna were rather de- 
pressing, not because the league is in- 
active or lacks enthusiasm, but simply be- 
cause the work is so grievously handi- 
capped by the general poverty of the 
people. Considering the circumstances, 
the achievements are notable. 

The movement seems to obtain useful 
assistance from Austrian law, which or- 
ders all hard-of-hearing to wear the yel- 
low armbands. If they should meet with 
an accident in the street when they are 
not wearing a band, they are then treated 
in court as persons of normal hearing 
and no allowances are made. 

In the courts, however, every hard of 
hearing person must have an interpreter; 
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and they obtain legal advice free on mat- 
ters which involve their disability. 

In addition, the Austrian Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, which has existed 
since 1913, offers its members courses in 
lip reading, provides information about 
aids and acoustic devices, endeavors to 
protect the hard of hearing from fraud 
and attempts to subsidize needy members. 
Lists of positions available to hard-of- 
hearing persons are advertized free of 
charge in the society’s organ, Vox, which 
has done much to further the cause of 
the movement throughout the country. 

The social activities include lantern lec- 
tures, lectures of all kinds, music, art 
exhibits, dancing, gymnastics and outdoor 
excursions. 


Hungary 

The Hungarian league was established 
in 1923. At present, it is making a 
strong drive to intensify the work, and 
strengthen its relations with organizations 
for the hard of hearing in other parts of 
the world. The monthly magazine, A 
Nagyethalle (The Hard of Hearing) has 
recently been founded and is an efficient 
medium for the new ideas of expansion. 

Lip reading classes in the Budapest 
league, which was the only Hungarian 
organization | visited, are well attended 
and a growing proportion of younger 
members makes them very lively gather- 
ings. Arts and crafts exhibitions are 
sometimes held, where the standard of 
work is excellent. Paintings, etchings, 
gold and silver work, and artistic needle 
work are exhibited and sold. Social meet- 
ings are frequent, and are usually fol- 
lowed by lectures of general interest. 
The league receives a small yearly sub- 
sidy from the Budapest Municipal Coun- 
cil, which somewhat brightens its financial 
path. 

Czechoslovakia 

During my whole trip the place where 
I encountered the greatest interest in the 
doings of other leagues was at Prague in 
Czechoslovakia. 

I was received there most hospitably, 
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and plied with questions, so that I actu- 
ally had very little time to carry out my 
own investigations. Incidentally the Czechs 
are extremely anxious that any fellow- 
countryman who belongs to a league for 
the hard of hearing in another part of the 
vorld, will send them an account of the 
work in his adopted organization. Maybe 
some readers of the Vo_ta Review will 
be able to answer this request. 

There are two leagues in Czechoslo- 
vakia at present, although the one at 
Prague, which was established in 1925, 
actually German-speaking 
and a Czech-speaking branch. The other 
league is at Bratislava. 


comprises a 


So far, the league at Prague has no 
group hearing aid, Students take the 
lip reading course, and a room is leased 
for meetings, at which the members en- 
gage in friendly talk. 

The aims of the leagues in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary are very similar to 
those of the New Zealand League. 


England 


In England, one of my chief informants 
was Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing, wife of Prof. 
Ewing, who is herself very hard of hear- 
ing. She is attached to the Department 
of Education of the Deaf at Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester. She told me _ the 
English clubs of the hard of hearing were 
all operated independently, and mainly 
established in the industrial areas. Most 
of them have developed from lip reading 
clubs, and their members use individual 
aids without group hearing sets. In my 
opinion, these clubs, despite their excel- 
lent work, are not obtaining full benefit 
from their efforts. 

Social activities play an important part 
in the British League for the Hard of 
Hearing and the various clubs. Mrs. 
Ewing said, “More and more is_ being 
done in England for the hard of hearing, 
but as yet there is no national organiza- 
tion for them alone. In connection with 
the many classes for lip reading which 
are held in most of the larger towns, 
there are some special clubs to which the 
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hard of hearing and the partially deaf 
belong, but in my opinion, not nearly 
enough is being done for a class of per- 
sons who need to be encouraged to share 
in social life. One of the most dangerous 
results of deafness is the tendency on the 
part of the deafened person to retire from 
social contacts. 

“A national league, which should weld 
together all organizations for the hard of 
hearing throughout the country, would be 
a splendid institution, and one hopes it 
will be established before long. The 
highest service you can do for the par- 
tially deaf is to teach them lip reading 
so well that they can join in social inter- 
course to the fullest possible extent, and 
so share in the social life of their en- 
vironment, 

“Everybody, of course, cannot be a first 
class lip reader. That is not possible. 
But everybody can be competent enough 
to get on in society without embarrass- 
ment.” 

Scotland 

The Glasgow league is the only one in 
Scotland, and consists of over 140 mem- 
bers, many of whom are in middle life. 
The league concentrates mainly upon lip 
reading, and it is interesting to note that 
when an offer was made to provide a 
group amplifier, the offer was turned 
down by all but four members. They 
felt the divided attention involved in the 
combination of the lip reading and hear- 
ing aid was bad for the lip reading. 

To sum up in general terms my obser- 
vations of various leagues in America 
and Europe, I must pay tribute to the 
leading otologists, many of whom I vis- 
ited. I found them without exception ab- 
sorbed in their work and keenly inter- 
ested in progress elsewhere. This was 
true in America and Engiand particularly, 
probably because there were no language 
difficulties to hinder my inquiries. I could 
see that science was active in bringing aid 
to the hearing-impaired. 

Hearing aids, of course, have actually 
been in use for about 250 years, but 
until! comparatively recent years sound- 
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magnifying instruments were rather in- 
convenient and the electrical ones often 
gave distorted sounds. The co-operation 
of the medical profession with the manu- 
facturers has done much to improve these 
instruments, until today there seems to be 
no reason Why the majority of hard of 
hearing persons should not be able to ob- 
tain one to suit their particular type of 
deafness. 

But, apart altogether from the help that 
science can give to the hearing-impaired, 
there are numerous little ways in which 
the ordinary public can assist in day by 
day contact. 

I cannot say too much in praise of 
leagues all over the world for the stead- 
fast way in which they are striving to 
overcome all obstacles and to bring new 
light and hope to those handicapped by 
hearing impairment. 

I have not attempted to describe all 
that I have seen and admired in any one 
of the leagues mentioned in this, the final 
article of this series. 

When I returned after my tour, I was 
officially welcomed by the Wellington 
Branch of the New Zealand League. Per- 
haps I might set down here the aims and 
objects of the New Zealand League, and 
the means by which they are to be ob- 
tained. 

Aims and Objects 


1. To improve the outlook for totally or par- 
tially deafened adults. 

2. To reduce the ill-effects of deafness to a 
minimum. 

3. To encourage deafened and hard of hearing 
people to realize and face their disability 
which, after all, is a very definite step in 
overcoming any difficulty. 

4. To assist deafened and hard of hearing peo- 

ple to pursue their accustomed means of 

livelihood, with a minimum of inconvenience 
to their employers, the public, and them- 
selves. 

To eliminate quackery as far as it concerns 

deafness. 

6. To co-operate with the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment in dealing with prevention of deaf- 
ness in children. 

The Means to Be Employed 

1. Teaching of lip reading. 

2. Demonstration of mechanical and electrical 

hearing aids. 

Re-education of ears. 

(Continued on page 300) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


A Place for Homonyms 


By HELEN SCRIVER 


S I looked in my bureau drawer 

this evening | was reminded of the 

old adage: “A place for everything 
and everything in its place,” knowing 
full well that the only interpretation pos- 
sible was that of the more modern ver- 
sion: “A place for everything and every- 
thing in it.” I have long discarded any 
belief that there might be a correlation 
between the arrangement of my bureau 
drawers and the system of my lip reading 
Nevertheless, with reference to 
the latter, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is most certainly a place 
for homonyms which has been occupied 
for many years by homophenous words. 
After experimenting with this possibility 
during the first semester of the school 
year, | am as astonished as was Sir Isaac 
Newton, who, you will recall, when con- 
fronted with the obvious, set back his 
chair from the fire and exclaimed: “Upon 
my word, I never thought of that.” 

It is a very old school of thought 
which postulates that learning should pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, and 
that knowledge should advance one step 
at a time. Knowing all this, I wonder 
why so many of us teachers of lip reading 
have plunged so blindly into the new, 
unknown subject of homophenous words 
without first making use of the old, well 
understood similarity of homonys with 
which our pupils are already familiar. 

According to the dictionary, homonyms* 
are words which sound alike but which 
have different meanings. For our purpose 
may we not say that homonyms are 
words which sound alike but are spelled 
differently? Unless written, they must be 


lessons. 





*The word homophone may be mentioned by a 
pupil, so it is well to have a full set of definitions 
ready. For the lip reader, these will serve: Homo- 
nyms or homophones, words which sound alike. 
Homophenes, words which look alike on the lips. 
Homophonous, having the same sound. Homophenous 
having the same appearance on the lips. 


told one from the other by the context. 
The dictionary gives this example: read, 
reed. Let the teacher put these words 
into sentences: 

Read:—1 cannot see to read without my 
glasses. 

Reed :—The girl was as slender as a reed. 

I venture to predict that no first year 
student of lip reading will find this diff- 
cult unless she be one of foreign born 
parents who herself is having difficulty 
with the English language. We do have 
these hard of hearing pupils in our 
classes. Witness the young girl who just 
last night in my class wrote the word 
zinc on the blackboard, and then used it 
in the following sentence: “What would 
we do without the zinc?” A momentarily 
baffled teacher finally concluded that the 
pupil was talking about the sink. Whether 
such a pupil is better off in the English 
class or in the lip reading class might 
offer a good subject for discussion. The 
girl in question talked with the teachers 
of both subjects, and decided to remain 
with the lip readers. 

But to get back to homonyms. What- 
ever sound movement is being presented 
in the lesson, I believe that, for be- 
ginning students, drill and practice on 
every day homonyms will produce ex- 
cellent results, and will lay a sure foun- 
dation for the more complicated study 
of homophenous words which should be 
delayed until the complete understanding 
of “being told apart by the context” is 
mastered. Whether one teaches p, b, and 
m separately and then together, or pre- 
sents them altogether at the very first. 
experience has shown me that time de- 
voted to homonyms is time well spent. 

Let us suppose, for example, that we 
belong to that group of instructors who 
firmly believe that p, b, and m can be 
taught in one lesson to an individual pu- 
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pil, but who feel that this is too big 
a “mouthful” for a class of fifteen. We 
are therefore approaching this more or 
less complicated problem by teaching the 
sound of m before a vowel, by itself. 
After a description of the lips-shut move- 
ment, followed by its demonstration and 
practice, ask the pupils to suggest ho- 
monyms commencing with the letter m. 
Do not assume, however, that the pupils 
will know what homonyms are. Write 
on the board the definition together with 
the illustration as given above before call- 
ing for homonyms in m. Some pupil will 
surely write on the board: meet, meat. If 
he can use each word in an original sen- 
tence showing the difference in meaning, 
so much the better. At first the teacher 
will probably have to give the sentence. 
pointing out the word she is using. 


I will meet you at the post office. 

What kind of meat shall we have for supper? 
One man’s meat is another man’s poison, 
What time shall I meet you? 


Another may suggest the homonyms, 
mail, male. 
Has the mail come yet? 
The male bird has bright plumage. 
I sent the letter by air mail. 
The female of the species is more deadly than 
the male. 


The group, main, mane and Maine will 
doubtless be offered. 

To vary the practice, the teacher may 
use the following as an exercise for dic- 
tation, the two words, made and maid, be- 
ing written on the blackboard. After the 
pupils have written the ten sentences in 
full at their seats, corrections may be made 
by having different ones write the ho- 
monyms only, after the correct numbers 
on the board. 

1. The moon is made of green cheese. 

2. The maid answered the door bell. 

3. Joan of Arc was called the Maid of 

Orleans. 


4. I made a terrible mistake yesterday. 

5. Where are you going, my pretty maid? 

6. My friend brought me some delicious 
home made candy. 

7. These toys were made in Germany. 


8. Do you remember what Indian maid saved 
the life of Captain John Smith? 
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9. My sister was the maid of honor at the 
wedding. 
10. The maid made the beds right after break- 
fast. 


The advantage of this presentation, to 
my mind, lies in the fact that no sub- 
ject peculiar to the hard of hearing has 
been introduced. All adults know the 
existence and use of words that sound 
alike but which are spelled differently. 
In fact, this relation accounts for many 
jokes which depend for their humor upon 


a pun or play on words. For instance: 


As the steamer was leaving the harbor of 
Athens a_ well-dressed passenger approached 
the captain, and pointing to the distant hills 
inquired: 

“What is that white stuff on the hills, cap- 
tain?” 

“That is snow, madam,” replied the captain. 

“Well,” remarked the lady, “I thought so 
myself, but a gentleman has just told me it 
was grease. (Greece).” 


Having completed the study of ho- 
monyms commencing with the letter m, it 
can be assumed that the teacher will fol- 
low the same procedure in the lessons 
for p, and for b. Familiar homonyms com- 
mencing with p are peal and peel; peek, 
peak and pique. The teacher should 
make a point of bringing out the use of 
pail and pale in order to be ready for 
the homophenous words later. 

The pail is full of warm milk. 
The girl looks very pale this morning. 
Do you know the song about “Pale Hands?” 


Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a pail 
of water. 


For b we may have beech and beach; 
bark and barque; bell and belle. There 
are of course others. Bail and bale will 
receive special attention. 

The bail was set at $5,000. 

Do you know how much a bale of cotton 
weighs? 

The farmer bought a bale of hay at the feed 
store. 

Please help to bail out the rowboat. 


Assuming an understanding, if not a 
complete mastery, of homonyms, we are 
now ready to enlarge our experience in 
lip reading by taking up homophenous 
words which we recognize as a_ special 








problem for the hard of hearing. On 
the board should be written: “Words 
that look alike on the lips (regardless 
of sound or spelling) are called homoph- 
enous words. They must be told one 
from the other by the context.”  Ex- 
ample: pea, be and me. 

The sweet pea is my favorite flower. 

To be or not to be, that is the question. 

That book belongs to me. 


Turning back to our old logic books, we 
copy on the blackboard: “All men are 
animals but all animals are not men.” 
A picture will help. 


to be an artist to draw a few circles. 


It is not necessary 









homophenous 


homonyms 


animals words 


The pupils will grasp the idea in the 
first drawing at once and are ready for: 
“All homonyms are homophenous but all 
homophenous words are not homonyms.” 
The second picture will elucidate. 

In other words, “All words that 
sound alike look alike, but all words 


that look alike do not sound alike.” 





Draw some circles within larger circles. 
Place the word mail in the inner circle 


and ask for its homonym. Do the same 
for pail and for bail. Explain that for the 
sound of m, as in mail, p, as in pail, and 
b, as in bail, the lips open from a shut 
position. The movement is the same for 
each. Therefore these words look alike 
on the lips, and are said to be homophe- 
aous. In our effort to introduce but 
one new thing at a time we have pur- 
posely avoided such words as meat, beat 
and peat knowing that this group includes 
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other homophenous words such as mean, 
bead, etc., for which our pupils cannot 
possibly be ready. We have taken ad- 
vantage of the fact that to the sound of 
/, there is nothing homophenous. With 
the homonyms in the inner circles it is 
just a step to placing the other homo. 
phenes in the outer circles. 

Now that we have shown the true re- 
lation of homonyms and homophenes it 
would be advantageous, in the interest of 
clarity, to show how they are all told 
apart by the context. This should be 
done by reviewing the 
viously given with the separate lessons 
on m, p and b. Just as the good house- 
wife beats the yolks and whites of the 
eggs separately, and then at last blends 
them together in the final mixture, so we 
should handle our homonyms and _ our 
homophenes carefully. The last stir will 
have them completely jumbled: 


sentences pre- 


The girl looked very pale this morning 

Has the mail come yet? 

The bail was $5,000. 

The farmer bought a bale of hay at the feed 
store. 


The pail is full of warm milk. Ete., ete. 


One thing surely can be said in favor 
of this presentation. Whether or not it 
produces the results hoped for, it will at 
least offer opportunity to the slowest lip 
reader to take part in the early lessons, 
for he can usually think of homonyms, 
yes, even of homophenes, long before he 
can recognize them in sentences on the 
lips. 


Jena Club Issues Paper 


The Jena Club of California, made up 
of students of the Jena method of speech 
reading now living in California, has be- 
gun to issue a News Letter, giving items 
about lip reading classes in the state, and 
other matters of general interest to the 
hard of hearing. The officers of the or- 
ganization are: President, Marian J. An- 
derson; Vice President, Emma van D. 
Berger; Secretary - Librarian, Mary S. 


Hawkins; Treasurer, Effie S, Bell. 
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Our Miscellany 


Death of Dr. Booth 


Frank W. Booth, lifelong educator of 
the deaf, for many years General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
and Editor of the Association Review, died 
on Monday evening, March 21, in Han- 
over. N. H., where he had lived since 
his retirement two years ago from the 
superintendency of the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf. 

Dr. Booth was buried at his birthplace, 
Anamosa, Iowa. He is survived by his 
wife. a daughter, and two sons, one of 
whom. Edmund H. Booth, is Professor 
of English at Dartmouth College. 

Tributes to Dr. Booth will appear in 
an early number of the VottTa Review. 


Hurrah for Louisiana! 

Readers of the VoLTA REVIEW who were 
interested in the appeal published last 
October in behalf of a little deaf colored 
boy in Louisiana, especially those who 
expressed willingness to help with his 
education. will be delighted to know that 
his own state is preparing to give him 
a chance. The President of the Louisiana 
State School for the Deaf. Mr. L. R. 
Divine. writes as follows: 

“On the campus of Southern Univer- 
sity there is under construction a splen- 
did two-story brick building. 
which is to house and school approxi- 


modern 


mately one hundred colored deaf chil- 
dren. 

“The state authorities have asked me to 
outline the course of study and _ assist 
in securing trained colored teachers for 
this school. The new unit is being built 
on to the present school for the education 
of the colored blind, and we believe that 
the new school will be ready to open 
this fall.” 

Congratulations, 
Divine! 


Louisiana—and Mr. 


Music in Education 

From Prague, Czechoslovakia, comes 
an interesting announcement of an inter- 
national meeting of the Society for Mu- 
sical Education, to be held in Switzer- 
land June 23-28, 1938. The convention 
will be under the auspices of the Swiss 
Union for Musical Pedagogy and _ the 
Zurich Seminary for the Education of 
Defective Children. Lectures and demon- 
strations will be held not only in Zurich, 
but also in Berne and Basle. 

The notice states that experiments in 
the rhythmical and musical education of 
deaf, blind, and mentally handicapped 
children have produced many interesting 
results not only of great importance for 
scientists and special teachers, but also 
leading to new problems in psychology 
and general pedagogy. One of the ses- 
sions will be held at a school for the 
deaf. 

Members of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, and other readers of the VOLTA 
Review who are interested, will be wel- 
come at the conference. For full infor- 
mation address the Society for Musical 
Education, Toshansky palac, Prague IV, 
Czechoslovakia. 





Congress of Phonetic Sciences 

The Third International Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences will be held in Ghent, 
Belgium, from Monday, July 18, to Fri- 
day, July 22, 1938. The sessions will be 
conducted in the buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Ghent. Among the topics listed 
on the program, special attention will be 
given those connected with broadcasting. 
Not only will the linguistic problems re- 
lated to broadcasting be discussed, but 
also technical matters connected with the 
radio, and its influence on the evolution 
of various languages. Other questions 
that will be treated concern the anthro- 
pological differences between the speech 
sounds of different races, and various new 
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phonetic methods and technics. Those in- 
terested should notify Dr. William Pee, 


Tentoonstellinglaan, 52, Ghent, Belgium. 


School Fires 

A $75,000 fire on February 14 practical- 
ly destroyed West Hall, the high school 
building of the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf. No one was injured, for the 
students and teachers had left the class- 
rooms when the fire was discovered at 4:30 
P. M. This school house, built in 1900, 
was the second of the fine buildings which 
Dr. Goodwin had erected at the school he 
founded, and he took particular pride in 
West Hall. After the fire, the teachers and 
students did such good work in assembling 
books, wall slates and seats in other parts 
of the school plant that only one day of 
work was missed. The fire occurred just a 
week after plans had been announced for 
fireproofing the school dormitories. 

On February 20 there was a small fire 
in the dormitory occupied by the older 
boys of the Ohio School for the Deaf. 
Fortunately it was discovered before it 
had made much progress and not much 
damage was done. 

A fire at the Virginia State School for 
Colored Deaf and Blind Children on 
March 10 destroyed the girls’ dormitory 
and a section of the roof. Mr. Stahl 
Butler, Superintendent, estimated the dam- 
age at about $10,000. He said the dam- 
age was confined to the blind division of 
the main building, which is the oldest on 
the campus. The loss was covered by in- 
surance. 

New South Wales Lip Readers’ League 

The first issue of The Alert, the monthly 
publication of the New South Wales Lip 
Readers’ League, has just reached the Volta 
Bureau. Dated December, 1937, it gives 
the story of the league’s organization, and 
presents the aims and purposes of the new 
club. Like many of the leagues for the 
hard of hearing in this country, it had its 
origin in a desire on the part of several 
students of lip reading to practice their 
new-learned art. In 1935, five young wom- 
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en met and called themselves the Sydney 
Lip Reading Practice Circle. The next year, 
there were twenty-six members, who met 
weekly in a room lent them by the school 
for the deaf. In 1937, there were ninety- 
five members, and the League was holding 
both afternoon and evening social gather- 
ings and had organized three “circles” for 
lip reading practice. The secretary of the 
league is Mrs. R. Jackson, of North Sydney. 

Lip reading was the foundation of this 
club, and lip reading is its chief aim. To 
further this end, an interesting departure 
has been made. This is a “Postal course in 
lip reading,” arranged by a teacher at the 
school for the deaf, and designed for hard 
of hearing persons who cannot come to 
Sydney for lessons. 


Playthings for the Preschool Child 


Among the valuable pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor is 
No. 238, entitled “Home Play and Play 
Equipment for the Preschool Child,” 
which may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, for ten cents. The 
value of play for the small child is dis- 
cussed understandingly, and suggestions 
for teaching the child to play alone are 
offered as well as for training him to play 
harmoniously with other children. Va- 
rious kinds of equipment are described, 


‘most of them materials that are easily 


available in any home. The greater 
amount of space is devoted to outdoor 
playthings, and there are drawings and 
specifications for swings, trapezes, turning 
poles, ladders, etc. There is a good 
bibliography on games and toys. 


The Hard of Hearing in Europe 
(Continued from page 295) 


4. Providing recreation and fostering a_ spirit 

of sociability. 

Assisting in finding employment for the 

deafened and hard of hearing. 

6. Providing books and pamphlets which are 
published by organizations for the hard of 
hearing. 


uw 


In conclusion, I would make one more 
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plea for greater co-operation between the 
leagues of nation and nation. As our 
knowledge is pooled, so will our progress 
be surer and more rapid. 

At the reception given at the Welling- 
ton League to welcome me back to New 
Zealand, we ate Swiss cake that had been 
presented to me by members of the league 
in Basle; and with a corkscrew which | 
bought in Norway, we opened a bottle of 
Rhenish wine which had been given to 
me at the league in Bonn. We drank a 
toast: “Success to the leagues for the 
hard of hearing in Germany—the pioneer 
—and throughout the world. Peace 
among all nations.” As we drank the 
toast, | added mentally, “May the spirit 
of international good fellowship be fur- 
thered.” 

Eyes Across ihe Sea 
(Continued from page 292) 
miniatures of her grandparents and of 
members of the royal family painted by 

Engleheart. 

As though this were not enough, I was 
sustained by a delicious luncheon, punc- 
tuated by some of the best coffee I had in 
Great Britain; and two hours later, before 
I took the return *bus, she served a de- 
lectable tea in her garden. 

Scotland was the scene of our last ten 
days in Great Britain. Helen and I vis- 
ited an English woman who had been a 
schoolmate of her mother. This old friend, 
whom we called Miss Mabelle, lived. with 
a Scottish family in the country between 
the village of Kirkintilloch and the little 
town of Lenzie, about fifteen miles out of 
Glasgow. We had no idea what sort of 
place it was, when we alighted from the 
train in Lenzie, after an all-day trip from 
London. We found awaiting us a hand- 
some limousine driven by a fresh-faced 
Scottish lad, and were motored through 
country far more beautiful than one would 
ever suspect after seeing Glasgow, to what 
appeared to be a small estate. High stone 
walls enclosed a fruit orchard, vegetable 
and flower gardens, and a large expanse 
of velvety lawn before an impressive stone 
house. 
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Miss Mabelle greeted us; she was a 
fragile looking gentlewoman about eighty, 
who had obviously been a beauty in her 
youth. The only other person we saw 
was an elderly Scottish woman in a volu- 
minous apron who took our bags and 
showed us to our rooms. Immediately 
after, we joined our hostess at a high tea 
(i. e., what I would call a supper) with 
cold meats, salad, etc., as well as seven 
kinds of bread and cake, all of them de- 
licious. Miss Mabelle was again our only 
companion at breakfast the next morning, 
and at the heavy mid-day dinner. Except 
for the old Scottish woman who served us, 
two young men working in the gardens, 
and a girl in the kitchen, we had seen no 
one. After twenty-four hours, I said to 
Miss Mabelle, 

“Where are the people who own this 
house, with whom you live?” 

“Why,” she replied, “Mrs. B. is the mis- 
tress of the house” (indicating the jolly 
old woman | had taken for a servant). 
And the industrious gardeners and girl 
were her children. These hard-working 
highland people, who were so apparently 
not of the class one would expect to own 
such an estate, had acquired it only a dec- 
ade ago; how or why, I did not learn. 
But in the days we spent there, I was con- 
vinced that this family deserved it; all the 
young people had positions in Glasgow; 
but when they returned in the evening, 
they labored long in the gardens or house; 
and their never to stop 
working. 

Helen and I spent most of our days 
roaming, with Glasgow as our base. We 
spent a whole day in Edinburgh, which is 
only one hour from Glasgow by train; 
and other days on "bus trips from Glas- 
gow, often accompanied by Miss Mabelle 
and a friend of hers, a younger woman 
who had lived in Philadelphia for three 
years, and thinks she still talks “verry 
Amerrican.” 

There are a number of Scottish “bus 
companies which operate exclusively 
north of the border, and seem to give 
Thomas Cook some robust competition, at 
The city tramway com- 


mother seemed 
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“You've never HEARD 
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anything like it” 





Built on new principles — 
gives new hearing ease! 


With Western Electric’s new Audiphone 
scientifically selected by Audiometric tests 
to meet your needs, you'll hear clearly, 
easily again. Men and women now using 
this new Ortho-technic Model say “you’ve 
never heard anything like it.” 

And you haven’t! Built on entirely new 
principles in hearing aid design, this latest 
achievement of Bell Telephone Laborato- 
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It enables you to hear clearly in group 
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recline. It greatly widens your hearing 
circle. It gives you natural tone, with either 
air or bone conduction receiver. It has 
greater power than any previous aid, yet 
its batteries last much longer. 

You owe it to yourself to try this remark: 
able new _—— Send the coupon 
today for full details. 
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panies of Edinburgh and Glasgow offer 
half a dozen circular tours with printed 
programs, lyrically describing the sights, 
and will carry one nearly two hours for 
a shilling six-pence. One of the compa- 
nies in Glasgow, in addition to its dozens 
of tours to specific destinations, offered 
“mystery tours.” One paid three shillings 
and took a chance. I was amused to note 
that tours which announced some definite 
itinerary got under way with a few empty 
seats, whereas the mystery tour “busses 
were always jammed to the doors. Appar- 
ently even the hard-headed Scotch seek an 
occasional escape from reality. 

We joined one of these “mystery tours” 
one afternoon, and within an hour found 
ourselves on a brand new bridge over the 
Forth, and a little later in Dumfermline. 
After that, I observed that the tour seemed 
to be a mystery to the “bus driver as well 
as to the passengers, for he got out sev- 
eral times and asked directions of the 
natives, Finally we emerged near Stirling 
Castle, and the mystery was solved. 

Helen and | left England and Scotland 
most reluctantly, feeling that the view of 
them which we got through so many lowly 
"bus windows was just as satisfying as that 
from the golden Coronation coach. 





Robert Moulton, Free Lance 
(Continued from page 285) 
believes that prices are too high and will 
decline; one who sells grain on this be- 
lief; a market pessimist as to prices. 

“Bull, a person who believes that prices 
are too low and will advance; one who 
buys on this belief; a market optimist as 
to prices.” 

The market letters which Mr. Moulton 
writes daily are mimeographed sheets of 
foolscap size, single spaced, comprising 
about six hundred words each. They are 
not mere matter of fact reports by any 
means. One begins, “If it is true, as the poet 
once remarked, that consistency is a jewel. 
then it seems in order to classify today’s 
Liverpool wheat market as a large diamond 
of plain ordinary glass.” It then goes on 
to cover the grain situation in all parts of 
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Summer Session 
July 5-August 12 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Prepare for a POSITION in the field of 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

There is no surplus of QUALIFIED 

TEACHERS of children who are 

HARD OF HEARING—ORTHOPEDIC— 
PARTIALLY SEEING 

For further details, address the Director 
of the Summer Session. 





LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 


A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 


4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Kiear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 
A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 
May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 


Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 








An Invaluable Pamphlet, 
Almost Out of Print 
SOUNDS OF “R” 

By Alexander Melville Bell 
Order from The Volta Bureau—10c 
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Study and Play This Summer 
in Cool Ocean Breezes 


on 
The famous North Shore of Massachusetts 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


The school is two miles from the town of 
Rockport, and lies among the open fields 
within walking distance of beautiful bathing 
beaches and well-equipped inns. Automobile 
service connects it with excellent trains from 
Boston, thirty miles away. The land around 
the school overlooks the open sea, with only 
Thacher Island Lights standing between 
the water’s edge and the coast of France. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP READING TO 
DEAFENED ADULTS 


Private Lessons and Class Practice to meet 
the need of individuals as to grade. 
July 5- August 20 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 


175 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Lang Croft 


A Summer Camp for Boys with 
Impaired Hearing 


Clearwater Lake Deerwood, Minnesota 


Located in northern Minnesota. Over 100 acres 
of dense woodland. Half a mile of shore front. 
Substantial and comfortable buildings. 

Ample program of outdoor sports; handcrafts; 
nature study; sailing. 

Individual instruction in speech reading and 
speech correction. Tutoring in any subject 
desired. 

Staff consists of counselors who are experienced 
teachers of the deaf; three former Scout- 
masters; a registered nurse; a visiting otolo- 
gist; a camp physician. 

Enrollment limited to 35 boys. 


For catalog, write 


V. A. BECKER 
Kendall Green Washington, D. C. 
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the world, leaping from Winnipeg to Rot. 
terdam, from Chicago to Buenos Aires, 
telling what has happened in the various 
markets, and offering explanations of 
Another letter strikes a Pepysian 
note, beginning, 


events. 


“Up betimes this morning and to the 
Chicago grain mart where were assembled 
some hundreds of merchants, all bewailing 
the state of business, which was declared 
to be of such exceeding smallness that its 
counterpart could not be found in the his. 
tory of the institution, and came at a time 
greatly to be deplored since it was at the 
beginning of the holiday season, when gifts 
of this, that, and the other are normally 
exchanged and an atmosphere of mirth 
and jollity exists.” (This was written Dee. 
22, 1937.) 

As everything that goes on in the field of 
foreign relations is likely to affect the mar- 
ket, a reporter has to know what the world 
is doing; what influenced both Spain and 
Germany to buy Argentine wheat, or why 
Australian or Danubian wheat is “weak.” 
“The factors which control grain prices are 
not difficult to understand and follow,” says 
Mr. Moulton. “With even the slightest 
study they prove extremely interesting, and 
this is especially true in the case of wheat, 
for wheat is a human food and is grown 
in almost every country in the world. Every 
day in the year, somewhere in the world, 
wheat is growing or being harvested.” 

From the editor’s point of view, Mr. 
Moulton writes the most beautiful copy in 
the world. For one who has cherished for 
years the illusion that professional writers 
send out copy that is spider-webbed with 
corrections, it is a joy to run through sev- 
eral of his manuscripts and recognize their 
near-perfection. Clear, perfect type (these 
are carbons, but you would take them for 
first sheets), never a misspelled word nor 
a misplaced comma; and seldom an au- 
thor’s correction. Of course, a good secre- 
tary could account for the typing and punc- 
tuation; but no secretary can prevent an 
author from having to revise; and these 
manuscripts are practically without emen- 
dations. Such changes as have been made 
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are in small, clear penciling, as readable as 
print. One article is about the oldest liv- 
ing tree—the ancient cypress of Santa 
Maria del Tula in Mexico. That appeared 
in McClure’s Magazine. Another, called 
“Lords of the Peaks,” tells about the na- 
tional forest rangers, and was published in 
the American. Another, about Lew Sarett, 
“Poet of the Wilderness,” was syndicated 
to leading American newspapers. Mr. 
Moulton’s various writings have one thing 
in common. Whether he is telling readers 
of Popular Mechanics about the “Joys of 
Mountain Climbing,” or telling the clients 
of his firm about the state of the market, 
he knows exactly what he wants to say, 
and says it in a few, simple, pertinent 
words. 

In short, he does just exactly what the 
people who advise deaf and hard of hear- 
ing persons about jobs are always harping 
on; he does the thing a little better than 
other people do it. And so, in spite of a 
lifetime of deafness, he has achieved suc- 
cess in one of the most exacting professions 
in the world. 

Progressive Oral Advocates 
(Continued from page 278) 


defended the use of hearing-aids at his 
institution and stated that they went a 
long way toward elevating the speech, 
the language and general achievement 
program of the entire school. 

Mr. Clarence Lineberger, Principal of 
the Washburne Trade School, spoke of 
his experiences in securing vocational 
opportunities for the deaf and told how 
cooperative many of the trade unions had 
been in helping him to find suitable 
openings. 

Dr. Austin A. Hayden, of the Board 
of Managers of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, discussed the ap- 
proach to the parent of the deaf child 
and noted that in many instances the par- 
ent had to make as much of an adjust- 
ment to the handicap as did the child. 
The extent of this adjustment greatly 
influences the subsequent development of 
the child. 

Speaking of the stability of mental 
test ratings of pre-school age deaf chil- 
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SIMPLE - COMPACT 
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“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10¢ FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 
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dren Dr. Helen Schick Lane, Psychologist 
of Central Institute, mentioned that her 
test ratings of these very young children { yg 

i R IMM were quite reliable and emphasized the D: 
need that an early psychological measure | of 


—will be at Cleveland— was extremely necessary to insure proper 


classification to facilitate the pedagogical 


One hundred and fifty Trimm approach. She illustrated her results with ns 
group equipment outlets will be lantern slides. . he 
available to insure your hearing On Monday all of the group were the kn 
comfort throughout convention guests of the Chicago Oral Club and many an 
meetings and banquet. schools were visited in which the class. ha 

Visit our exhibit and inspect the room work could be seen in full swing, ty 
many new improvements in wear- Among them were the Bell School, the 
able models, inckuding a Mitchell School and the Parker Practice ot 

NEW BONE School. jo 
CONDUCTION INSTRUMENT No account of the convention should pr 
omit the entertaining social program ar- pe 
featuring ranged by the Chicago Oral Club which me 
greater clarity—improved tone—modern included a formal banquet in the Red ha 
appearance—sturdier construction— Room of the La Salle Hotel and a tea mt 
greater stability—curved or in the South Club of the same hotel. on 
fiat surface Miss Alice T. Coburn, of the Bell an 
Gharnetariotie Tee aatty ond School, chairman of the Arrangements be 
conomy : : 
; Committee, is to be commended for the 
There is still time to obtain an able way in which she performed her 


up-to-date hearing device in order 
that you may derive the fullest 
plasure from the entertaining and 
educational features of the conven- 
tion program. You will want to 


difficult task of arranging the meeting. 
The very graceful hospitality of the Chi- : 
cago Oral Club will long be remembered 
by all those who attended the convention. be 


renew old acquaintances, make new It was voted by the assemblage to | — 
friends. An efficient hearing de- meet in Ohio next year with the time | 
vice will be indispensable. and exact location to be chosen by the | ble 

executive committee. the 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLETS The proceedings of the meeting will tea 


Bone and Air Conduction Models be published in the official organ of the “N 
Reasonably priced—time payments society, “Oralism and Auralism.” | 
if desired The following officers were elected for she 


- the coming year: bei 
= President—Dr. Max A. Goldstein, St. on 


1s Louis. wh 
“fA First Vice President—Miss Alice Co- ide 
burn, Chicago. cal 
Dept. Hit Second Vice President—Mrs. Hazel Me- wo 
Intire, Columbus. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE Third Vice President—Mr. Dan T. ha 








D Cloud, Jacksonville, III. yo! 
ISTRIBUTORS Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Augusta Roe- m¢ 

1770 West Berteau Ave., der, St. Louis. Di: 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS Assistant Secretary-Treasurer — Mother the 








} M. Sylvania, St. Louis. lau 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 276) 

nary, every-day happenings at home, and 
David seemed to understand every word 
of it. He carried it around with him, and 
“read” it to everyone he met. Other let- 
ters came. They were varied and interest- 
ing, and we soon found that we were all 
looking forward to them. We came to 
know Mother, Daddy, Curtis, Grandpa, 
and Aunt Reba in an unusual way, for we 
had watched them through all sorts of ac- 
tivities, at home and at work. 

Needless to say, not only David but the 
other children get the keenest sort of en- 
joyment out of the letters. They have 
proved so worth-while that we have asked 
permission to share the idea with other 
mothers of deaf children. David’s mother 
has discovered a satisfying means of com- 
munication with him, and through it not 
only is his little life being enriched but 
an unusually strong and secure bond is 
being created between him and his home. 


—VivIAN TILLY. 


Seraps in the School Room Desk 
(Continued from page 274) 


be babies. Come on, we'll play ‘Whom 
?? Roger, do you want to be first?” 

Roger did. His tooth had stopped 
bleeding now. But even in the midst of 
the thrilling pastime of “Whom a 
teacher thought she heard a mumbling, 
“Nev’ mind. Gaw-wull-punch.” 

Next morning, as she came to school. 
she told some of the other faculty mem- 
bers in the bus about Roger, and all but 
one of them laughed. “Isn’t it funny. 
when little deaf children get a nonsensical 
idea like that?” teacher said. “And you 
can’t talk them out of it. Now what 
would you have done?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the teacher who 
hadn’t laughed. “And I don’t know what 
you will do. The dentist was in an auto- 
mobile accident last night. Broke his leg. 
Dislocated his shoulder. Won't be back 
the rest of the term, I imagine. Try to 
laugh that off to the children!” 
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KINZIE 
SUMMER SESSION 


of Instruction in 


LIP- READING 


Central High School Building 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
July 5-August 26 


Regular Instruction to Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Adults 

The highest degrees of skill in lip-read- 
ing are the result of properly controlled 
mental activity. The pupil’s part in the 
process is to attend; the teacher’s to sup- 
ply with skill and understanding the spe- 
cialized materials that will arouse the 
faculties to full response, and to follow out 
continuously a graduated series of interest- 
ing and attractive stimuli, the material 
becoming more difficult as the student’s 
skill inereases. 

The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruc- 
tion, in nine grades, is carefully adapted 
to the ability and stage of development 
of each individual student and insures the 
maximum progress of which he is capable 
in the time devoted to the study. 

All instruetion individual, supplemented 
by daily elass practice. 


4 
Department for Children 


+ 


Normal Courses for the Training of 
Teachers of Adults and Children 


Kinzie teacher training is based entirely 
on the psychology of lip-reading, the laws 
of learning, and the relationship that ex- 
ists between instruction materials, teacher 
efficiency, and pupil reaction. Through 
specialized training and daily observation 
of the highest standard of classroom tech- 
nique the trainee acquires an understand- 
ing and skill that are absolutely essential 
to the most effective service in this depart- 
ment of special education. 


For further information, address 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2658, Station “C” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kinzie textbooks for the instruction of 
children, juniors and adults. 



















THE USE OF THE TELEPHONE 
IS YOURS 


The pleasure and convenience of the 
telephone can be brought to most 
people with impaired hearing with 
the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. Installed beside any telephone, 
it provides volume control for ad- 
justment to your particular needs— 
yet may be disconnected 
when others use the tele- 
phone. Arrange for a dem- 
onstration—write the busi- 
ness office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. 
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New Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid 


House 


Current CRYSTAL ‘ 7 5.00 
or | MICROPHONE 


Batteries CRYSTAL 


Complete 






















HIGH EARPIECE CLEAR 


Amplificatio Tone Quality 











BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


Unsurpassed where Distance and 
Articulation is Desired and Necessary. 


Come in for FREE Trial or Write 
for Booklet V. 


Time Payments and Home Demon- 
strations. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Memorial Day History 


(For Mrs. E. C., who requested it) 

In 1863, in the town of Columbus, Mis 
sissippi, some ladies took flowers to the 
graves of soldiers, northern and southern, 
known and unknown. Other southern states 
took up the custom, and in a short time 
northern states followed. In 1868 General 
John A. Logan, Commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, set the date May 
30th as the time for annual Grand Army 
services. Now Memorial Day is a legal 
holiday in nearly all the states. 





Lip Reading Material for Older Pupils 
Mother’s Day 

Mother’s Day is thirty years old. | 
was started in Philadelphia on May 8th 
1908, by Miss Anna Jarvis, in memory ol 
her own mother who died in 1905. 

In 1913 she induced the Pennsylvania 
legislature to pass a resolution declaring 
the second Sunday in May Mother’s Day. 
In 1914 President Wilson issued the firs 
Mother’s Day proclamation. The second 
Sunday in May has been celebrated ever 
since. 

Mothers have been honored for hun 
dreds of years, so Mother’s Day is not 
strictly modern. At first Rhea, mother of 
gods, was worshipped 250 years before 
Christ. Then, in the middle ages, the 
worship was transferred by Christians to 
the Mother Church. Later there was 
Mothering Sunday, a Sunday each spring 
when young men and maids who were 
working away from home came home to 
see their mothers. 

On June 2nd, 1873, Julia Ward Howe 
and her friends set aside a day to be cele 
brated in the interests of peace and 
motherhood. 

But Mother’s Day as we observe it was 
originated by Miss Jarvis. 

She suggested wearing a white carne 
tion, a symbol of the sweetness, purity 
and lasting quality of mother love. Bul 
on account of florists commercializing the 
idea, it has come to be accepted that any 
flower will do. The main thing is 
honor one’s mother. 
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Regional Conferences in Canada 

The Canadian Federation of Lip Reading 
Organizations will hold three regional con- 
ferences in the spring and early summer. 
On May 31 and June 1, the Eastern Con- 
ference will be held at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, the clubs of Windsor, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal participat- 
ing. Mrs. George H. Stewart of Winnipeg, 
President of the Canadian Federation, will 
be present at all the meetings. June 1, a 
banquet will be held at the Royal York 
Hotel, with Dr. Harry E. Amoss of the 
Toronto Department of Education as chief 
speaker. 

June 4, the Vancouver and Victoria 
Clubs will hold the Western Conference at 
Vancouver. June 24 and 25, the Central 
Conference will take place in Regina, with 


representatives from Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary and Saskatoon. 
These zone conferences mark another 


step forward in the steady progress of the 
Canadian Federation. The organization’s 
oficial publication, The Hearing Eye, of- 
fers further evidenceeof an alert and for- 
ward looking spirit. Its spring issue con- 
tains, in addition to some interesting edi- 
torials, an article by Dr. Robert B. McE- 
heran, Principal of Wycliffe College, To- 
ronto; one on Rural Education in New 
Zealand, by Mrs. K. Hurd-Wood; a Lip 
Readers’ Forum conducted by Miss M. Fair- 
cloth; and several short papers covering a 
variety of subjects, including an account 
by Lily Alsip of some of the doings of the 
Long Beach, California, League, which she 
recently visited. 

A New Challenge in Education 

(Continued from page 263) 

recognize physical limitations and make 
ample provision for nutrition, restricted 
exercise, and rest. Where mental devia- 
tions result in either retardation or pre- 
cccity, instruction must be individualized 
beth in its content and in its method. 

Finally there is another new develop- 
ment growing out of recent discovery re- 


lating to glandular imbalances.  Dis- 
functioning of the glands controlling 


metabolism and growth apparently causes 
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TELEX 


PRESENTS 


MODEL 77 


A WEARABLE instrument of out- 
standing performance; four vacuum 
tubes; crystal microphone. 

Never before has it been possible 
to secure the fine results of four 
vacuum tubes in a wearable hear- 
ing aid. 


EXCLUSIVE 


These points of excellence are 


the NEW WEARABLE 


found in 
TELEX: 
® Four vacuum tubes for volume. 


@ Crystal radio broadcasting type 
microphone for crystal clear hearing. 


@ Two controls 


e Operates in any position. 


tone and volume. 


@ Wearable for convenience. 
@* An amazing telephone attachment. 


®*Telex Power Unit which saves bat- 


teries. 
. 4 
WRITE TODAY AND ASK US TO 
PROVE TELEX SUPERIORITY 


oa 
TELEX group equipment available for 
leagues, schools, and churches. 


Optional at slight extra cost 





Telex Products Company 
Lafayette Building 


Executive Offices and Research Labora- 


tories: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Originators of the World’s First and Only 
Wearable Hearing Instrument with Four 
Vacuum Tubes. 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 





1938 SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 


Courses for Teachers of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 





Development of Speech Reading Ability 
Jena Materials and Method 
Techniques in the Use of Hearing Aids 


Fundamentals of Voice Production in Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Children 


1onation and Speech Correction Problems 
PI t 1 Speech ( t Probl 


of the Deaf 
The Elements of Speech 
The Teaching of Speech 
Essentials of Language Development 
Straight Language 
Speech Correction 


Retention of Normal Voice Quality in Hard of 
Hearing Adult 





A full four years’ college course for teachers 
of the deaf and hard of hearing and for other 
types of handicapped children, and courses in 
speech reading for adult deafened are offered 
by the college. 





For further particulars address C. M. 
Elliott, Director of Special Education. 
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irregularities in physical, in mental and 
in emotional growth. There is increasing 
evidence to show that growth in all of 4 
these areas can be promoted and con. 
trolled in the future. When every child 
and every expectant mother who suffers 
from glandular disfunctioning receives 
proper pre-natal and post-natal care 
from an endocrinologist, growth will be. : 
come more normal. The disabilities 
which tend to follow from such disfune. 
tioning should be largely removed, and 
the task of education should be made 
much easier. At present education and 
medical science should work together. 
The information and knowledge we have 
in this field is promising for the future; 
but there is need for education and medi- 
cine to work together to establish a new 
standard of reliability and more extensive 
use. 


Our Challenge Summarized 


So we face a new day in the educa- 
tion of deaf and of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. If we accept what is implied in 
the concept, “The function of education 
is to promote growth, and to promote 
individual and social competence,” then 
teacher-preparation leaps far beyond just 
“methods of teaching.” First of all the 
profession must clarify its philosophy 
and define its function. Second, we must 
fertilize our professional preparation 
through training in all the basic human 
sciences of psychology, sociology, biology, 
and physical and mental hygiene; for 
these are fundamental to a basic knowl: 
edge of physical, mental, emotional and 
social growth. Third, our method and 
our procedure in teaching must be in 
tegrated progressively and constructively 
so that we can all march ahead as rapidly 
as the discovery of new knowledge from 
any area will assure that the new de- 
parture insures progress. 

In the education of deaf children there 
is a concerted effort through leading 
colleges and universities, through resi 
dential and day schools and by leaders , 
in professional medicine, to consolidate 
our gains, to remove some of the “lags” 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 


AR 





A NEW HEARING AID, REMARKABLE 
IN PERFORMANCE, REMARKABLY 
LOW IN PRICE 


“CrystalEAR” is an unexcelled instrument for anyone who is ex- 
tremely deafened, or any person who cannot derive sufficient aid in 
hearing from the ordinary wearable or concealed type of hearing aid. 


CrystalEAR is a Hearing Aid inspired by the radio. The engineers 
responsible for its construction have long recognized the limitations 
of ordinary hearing aids, and it is through this realization that they 
turned to radio for the solution. In CrystalEAR they have succeeded 
beyond their expectations. The moderately or even extremely deaf- 
ened persons who have heretofore been unable to employ amplified 
hearing aids will find that CrystalEAR comes as a blessing. Static 
and other unpleasant scratching noises have been eliminated. ‘‘Crystal- 
EAR is crystal clear.” Speech and music are now heard with com- 
fort and tone fidelity. No longer is it necessary to turn the radio up 
to excessive volume, or to request people to repeat their conversation 
or speak directly into the hearing aid ... the CrystalEAR Instrument 
is multi-directional and picks up sound impulses from every direction. 
CrystalEAR is small and compact . . . yet it is a powerful Amplified 
Hearing Aid. 








For those afflicted with the handicap of poor hearing, CrystalEAR 
opens the way to new enjoyment . .. more pleasant social and busi- 
ness relationships . . . gives you an “even break” with those who 
previously have had the advantage over you in their better hearing. 
And, best news of all, Crystal[EAR is very modestly priced .. . well 
within the reach of the average purse. 


Before you turn this page, drop us a line. We'll be more than pleased 
to send you complete details. No obligation. For agents, exclusive 
territories are available on franchise. Write or wire address below, 
or telephone Calumet 4117. 





DE LUXE ELECTRIC 


CrystalEAR, Incorporated 


2007 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 


language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 
An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 
The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 





So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 
size 10 x 6% inches. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


A discount of 20% is given on orders for five or 
more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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and to perfect further the opportunities 
of deaf and of hard-of-hearing children, 
The energetic participation of every 
teacher is needed if we are to make these 
gains measure up to the challenge which 
is before us. 





Public Day Schools 


(Continued from page 281) 


Capacity of Children of Foreign Parentage, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1924. 

Best, H., The Deaf, Thomas Y. Crowell Co, 
New York, 1914. 

Bjorlee, I., To Foster Good Will and Better Un- 
derstanding the Deaf Should Advertise, Pro. 
ceedings of the Eighteenth Triennial Con- 
vention of the National Association of the 
Deaf, Chicago, 1937. (Reprint, Palmetto 
Leaf, Cedar Spring, S. C., Feb. 5, 1938.) 

Blattner, J. W., State Teachers Will Get Train. 
ing to Aid Pupils Partially Deaf, Deaf Okla- 
homan, Sulphur, Oklahoma, Jan. 15, 1938, 

Brown, A. W., The Correlation of Non-Language 
Tests with Each Other, with School Achieve- 
ment and Teachers’ Judgments cof Intelli- 
gence of Children in a School for the Deaj, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, pp. 37-375, 
14, 1930. 

Brunschwig, L., A Study of Some Personality 
Aspects of Deaf Children, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936 (Pintner, R.). 

Day, H. E., Fusfeld, I. S., and Pintner, R., 4 
Survey of American Schools for the Deaf, 
1924-1925, National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1929. 

DeLand, F., Dumb no Longer, Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1908. 

Divine, L. R., Survey of Text Books Used in 
American Schools for the Deaf, School for 
the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La., 1936. 

Doll, E. A., Social Maturity Scale, Department 
of Research, Training School at Vineland, 
New Jersey, 1935. 

Eichholz, A., A Study of the Deaf in England and 
Wales, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. 

Fusfeld, I. S. (Day, H. E., Pintner, R.). 

Gallaudet College, Reports, Catalogues, and An- 
nouncements, Kendall Green, Washington, 
D. C., annual. 

Goldstein, M. A., Problems of the Deaf, pp. 41, 
242, 415-418, Laryngoscope Press, St. Louis, 
1933. 

Guilmartin, M. D., 4 Summary of Psychological 
Tests Applied to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1932. 

Habbe, S., Personality Adjustments of Adoles- 
cent Boys with Impaired Hearing, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
1936. 

Hall, P., Education of the Deaf, U. S. Office of 
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PROVIDES 
HIGH-FIDELITY REPRODUCTION 





® QUIET in operation, no seratch- 
ing noises or “static” to worry 
you. 


® POWERFUL enough for any case 
where residual hearing remains 
(100 decibel gain). 


@ FULL RANGE frequency re- 
sponse from 50 to 10,000 eyeles 
providing normal and_ natural 
tone. 


@ SELECTIVE AMPLIFIER made 
according to the requirements of 
the individual user as determined 
by audiometric measurement. 





Please send me free of charge your Bulletin No. 3814 which fully describes 
the Vacolite Model ‘‘A’’ Hearing Aid. 


NAME STREET 


CITY STATE 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF AUDIO 


AND HIGH-FREQUENCY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
clolekcR, ai) 12) -4,3-10) DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The Hearing Problem 
and Hearing Aids 


A great variety of aids embodying the 
latest improvements are now available. 
Bone conduction, air conduction and special 
executive sets, as well as non-electrical 


types. 

“THE WORLD-FAMOUS FOR- 
TIPHONE,” including the latest 
“STRAIGHT CURVE” types, in 
twenty different models and com- 
binations. These can be worn prac- 
tically unseen, concealed in a vest 
pocket or the folds of a woman’s 
clothing. 

“RADIO AID,’ AND “CRYSTA- 
PHONE,” radio developed, electri- 
fied and battery operated appliances 
equipped with erystal microphones 
and receivers. Bell-like clarity from 
any angle or reasonable distance. No 
batteries are required with the elec- 
trified models, as these instruments 
are used on the house current. Un- 
surpassed for the home or office. 
Those unable to derive sufficient 
benefit from wearable appliances will 
find these aids wonderfully effective 
and clear. Weight of Crystaphone, 
three and one-half pounds, and 
weight of Radio Aid five and one- 
half pounds. Weight of battery 
models, 6 pounds. 

“ELECTROVOX,” designed for 
the extremely deafened who are un- 
able to derive any benefit from wear- 
able applianees. “ELECTROVOX” 
will prove unbelievably effective 
even in very severe cases. “ELEC- 
TROVOX” is a battery operated 
model, weighing fifteen pounds. 

“NON-ELECTRICAL AIDS” con- 
sisting of conversation tubes, small 
tubes and horns. Most complete as- 
sortment of French, English and 
Domestic aids of approved merit. 

U. S. Gen. Distributors 
MAGER & GOUGELMAN 
HEARING AIDS CO. 

30 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Washington Office: New York Office: 
1426 G St., N. W. John Wanamaker 
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tics of Special Schools and Classes for Ex- 
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in the Occupational World, 1936. Bulletin, 
1936, No. 13. Office of Education. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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McLeod, Y., Classification of the Deaf for Edu 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts. 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual...» $17.00 
Series III. Myths eee 
Series I, II and III _ $35.00 
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of a Hearing Child, Reprint and Circular 
Series No. 88, National Research Council 
Washington, D. C., 1929. 

Naffin, P., Social Behavior of Deaf Children, 
Konigsberg, Prussia, 1935. 

Pintner, R., Group Tests after Several Years, 
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America is a country in which red-blooded 
men have made their own way, with a minimum 
of help and hindrance from government.—James 
Truslow Adams. 


We have been born to glory and to liberty; 
let us either preserve them or die with dignity. 
Cicero. 


Civil liberties are the inalienable right of all 
free men. But a man is free only when he wants 
fredom—for himself and all others. Anybody 
willing to barter his own freedom for the priviiege 
of taking freedom away from the rest of the world 
is not fit for civil liberties——Mr. Pro in “Curtail 
Those Who Would Destroy Us?” Literary Digest. 


A person’s standard of living is a fine and 
pleasant affair as long as he is master of it. 
Streamlined motors, electrical magic-workers, silk 
lingerie, and strawberries in January all have 
their points. But people forget that these things 
are not necessary to sustain life or even happiness. 
I have seen too many tragedies of the depression 
to belittle it. But in many cases the tragedies 
came not so much from the depression as from 
the softness that prosperity has fostered.—Helen 
Peavy Washburn. 


Genius. It is as hard, or harder, to raise a 
genius wisely as to bring up a John or Mary 
for whom a merely passing mark is an achieve- 
ment. Geniuses are often fretful, impatient with 
the mediocrity which surrounds them, and emo- 
tionally unstable. Yet there never was a time 
when the world was in greater need of leaders. 
Civilization is like the automobile—every year 
faster and more powerful. We need cool heads 
and able hands at the wheel. The gifted one per 
cent are the stuff of which leaders are made. 


Ira S. Wile, M.D. 


Children like to mind; they also like not to 
mind! Freedom and authority should be main- 
tained in a slightly unstable equilibrium. This 
may sound confusing, but the truth seems to be 
that both authority and rebellion against authority 
are necessary. Moreover wise discipline and the 
mysterious art of getting along with children is 
to a very small extent a matter of what one does 
and to a very large extent a matter of the person 


who does it—Anna W. M. Wolf. 


Intelligence. Knowledge is what you know. 
while intelligence is the speed with which you 
accumulate knowledge or the rate at which you 
learn.—Troy A. Snyder. 


Brevity is the best recommendation of speech, 
whether in senator or orator.—Cicero. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 5-AUG. 13 
Private and Group Lessons, Courses for 
Teachers 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 

MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Margaret L. Crawley 
Announce the Merger of the Trask and Pennsylvania 
Schools of Lip Reading 
SUITE 414, 1420 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anaa Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 

Methods 
Small Group Classes 


D-a-tice Classes 


Private Instruction 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WANT ADS 


PAYING GUESTS, hard of hearing or teachers, wel- 
come at old fashioned country home. Comfortable 
rooms, excellent food. Price $12 per week. Mrs. Bliss 
B. Prentiss, Knob Hill Cottage, Townshend, Vermont. 





WANTED: Experienced or trained teacher to teach 
child speech and lip reading in private home at Miami, 
Oklahoma. Address Box 33, Volta Bureau. 





Trained and experienced oral teacher desires position 
for 1937. Address Box 37, Volta Bureau. 





WANTED, Private Oral Teacher for deaf girl, five 
years old. Address H. J. Wilson, Catlett, Va. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 








TEACHER of the deaf, trained at Central Institute; 
B.S. degree; four years’ teaching experience, wants po- 
sition as tutor of deaf child during summer months. 
Address Box 129, Volta Bureau. 














The Volta Review 











Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Volts Review.—As Volts made their reap. 
pearance in THE VoLtTa Review, Harriet Mon- 
tague departed for a vacation in Florida—though 
this is not a statement of Cause and Effect. A 
Key West paper referred to her visit there, spell. 
ing her name Montogue, and saying that she is 
connected with the editorial department of the 
Volts Review, “a Washington weekly published 
in the interests of the dead.” I thought at first 
the word “dead” was a typographical error, but 
pondering over the millions of h. o. h. folks in 
the country, and the few on THe Votta Review's 
subscription list, I’m wondering if this Key West 
man hasn’t got something, as they say. 


No Help.—lIt is said that one of Secretary 
Perkins’ favorite after-dinner stories concerns a 
young student at an honor school who labored 
with a written examination and found, after he 
had completed it, that he must sign a statement 
that he had received no “help.” With knit brows 
he handed his paper to his professor and ex- 
plained that he couldn’t, in honor, sign the state. 
ment, as he had asked God for help. The pro- 
fessor glanced rapidly through the paper and 
said: “That’s all right, son—you can sign the 
statement. You didn’t receive any help.” 


Game Warden.—Teachers of lip reading who 
have difficulty finding interesting games to bright- 
en up conversation classes will sympathize with 
the woman who called up to inquire if it was 
the office of the game warden. “Yes,” he replied, 
“this is the game warden speaking.” “Thank 
goodness I found you in,” exclaimed the sweet 
voice. “I’m having a party for my little girl and 
I want you to suggest some good games to play.” 


An Inky Racer!—A young Negro lad had 
been up to some “fowl” play among the village 
hencoops and the sheriff was close on his trail. 
The boy hastened to the railroad station and 
cried: “I wanna ticket on the fas’est train outa 
hyar!” The ticket agent shook his head. “Our 
fastest train left five minutes ago,” he said. 
“Nemmine about dat!” gasped the boy. “Jes 
gimme a ticket and point out which way dat train 
went.” 


What Kind of Bait?—The dear old soul 
watched the gayly clad cowboy dexterously 
swinging his lasso in the grounds of the circus, 
says Answers. “What a long rope,” she said 
at last. “What do you use it for?” “Waal, lady,” 
he replied, “when I’m out west on the ranch 
use it for catching cows.” “Catching cows?” 
she echoed. “How very interesting. Tell me, 
what bait do you use?” 
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